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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of a second edition of the 
book, "The Saga of IHU NUI: Economic Man," originally published in 
1978, and a considerably expanded teacher's guide to accompany the 
book. The book itself consists of nine episodes depicting Hawaii's 
economic development written and illustrated in comic book format. 
Each episode is accompanied by explanatory material and questions. 
Episode 1 relates the story of Hawaiian life and economy before the 
arrival of Captain James Cook in 1778. Episode 2 describes the 
arrival of Captain Cook and its impact on the island economy. After 
the publication of "Cook's Voyages" in 1784, Hawaii became an 
important supply base for ships that crossed the Pacific Ocean, and 
trade with the world quickly developed, as explained in Episode 3. 
The story of the development of the whaling trade and its effects on 
Hawaii are reviewed in episode 4. Episode 5 outlines Hawaiian laws 
and customs relating to land rights. The development of the sugar and 
pineapple industries are the subjects of episodes 6 and 7. World War 
II 's impact on Hawaii's economy is discussed in episode 8. The growth 
of the tourist industry is described in episode 9. Data are 
illustrated in tables. The accompanying teacher's guide provides 
suggestions and learning activities for teaching each of the 
episodes. The teacher's guide is organized to facilitate instruction 
in Hawaiian history and economics within the context of llth*-12th 
grade social studies programs. These materials can be used with 
students at all ability levels and can be used as a basic text cr as 
a supplement to other materials, rfaterials are organized into 
specific economic or historical concept units that provide: (1) 
definitions of related terms; (2) learning objectives; (3) teacher 
information; (4) student learning activities; (5) answers to stated 
questions; (6) worksheets; (7) charts; and (8) games. (JHP) 
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TEACHER'S GUIDE 



HAWAII COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION, 1987 



PCFWARD 



This publication was written by the authors of the book, The Saga 
of Ihu Nui , which is designed to facilitate instruction in the 
' economic history of Hawai'i at the high school level. The learning 
activity that accompanies each episode was written and developed by 
lyle Hendricks of Farrington High School and Gail Tainarilauchi, 
Director, Center for Economic E5ducation-«anoa. 

This guide is meant to assist teachers with ideas as well as some 
practical suggestion in using The Saga of Ihu Nui , and can, therefore, 
be flexibly used by teachers of the course cn "The Modern History of 
Hawaii". 

The Saga of Ihu Nui represents an interesting and highly 
motivating approach of teaching and learning about Hawai'i. Both the 
book and the teacher's guide are available for teachers from the 
Center for Economic Education located at Porteus Hall 540, University 
of Hawaii. 



INTRODUCTION 



The Saga of Ihu Nui is designed to facilitate instruction in 
Hawaiian history within the context of the llth-12th grade social 
studies program. The book can be used in a variety of ways — as a 
basic text or as a supplement to other materials. Th e Saga of Ihu Nui 
can be used with students of all abilities. 

It is up to the teacher to use this book as he/she sees fit. The 
Teachers' Gu ide will offer some suggestions as well as additional 
information in order to save preparation time. The questions at the 
end of each chapter are mostly siitple recall questions. To enrich the 
materials of the text, accompanying each episode of the text. 

For additional information regarding The Saga of Ihu Nui call the 
Center for Economic Education, Borteus Kali 540, University of Hawaii 
at (808)948-7009. 
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EPISODE I. ••Hello Ihu Nui, Goodbye Nonea" 



The purpose of this episode is to give students a general idea of 
how production and exchange took place in ancient (pre-Captain Cook) 

OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode students should be able to : 

1. Describe! the system of land tenure in ancient Hawai'i. 

2. List at least 10 goods and services produced by the ancient 
Hawaiians. 

3. Explain how goods and services were distributed among the 
commoners and chiefs in ancient Hawai'i. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE I 

1. Our best guess is that approximately 250,000 Hawaiians lived 
in these islands when Captain Cook arrived in 1778, although 
some estimates go as high as 300,000. 

Over 1,000,000 people live in Hawai'i today. The 1986 State 
of Hawaii Data Book reports a state population of 1,062,344 as 
of July 1, 1986. 

2. Moku were larger than ahupua'a. Around 1778, for example, 
O'ahu was divided into six moku. Each moku was divided into 
half-a-dozen or a dozen ahupua'a. Ali'i who ruled moku were 
of higher status, generally, than those who ruled ahupua'a. 

3. The list of things produced by the ancient Hawaiians is long 
and interesting. Here, we can give only a partial list, 
including goods mentioned in the text. These goods include: 

kapa 
taro 

canoes (many kinds) 
sweet potatoes 
dried fish 
digging sticks 

weapons (including spears, daggers, clubs) 

stone food pounders 

bananas 

yams 



fish hooks (fran bone, dog teeth, wood, etc.) 

Fish nets (fran Olona and hau bark) 

gourd containers 

carved wooden bowls 

houses 

canoe sheds 

stone-bladed adzes 

stone lanps 

feather capes and cloaks 

helnets (Made of woven rootlets of the 'ie'ie vine and feathers 
wigs 

ornamental necklaces 

For a description of ancient Hawaiian products, ccnplete with 
pictures, see Joseph Feber's Hawaii; A Pictorial History , 
published by Bishop Museum Press, pp. 35-125. 

4. The commoners, or maka'ainana, did most of the work. 

5. Ahupua'a ran from the mountain to sea to facilitate economic 
self-sufficiency. Most ahupua'a thereby had access to things 
of the forest, a place to grow crops, and acce s s to the sea. 

6. In return for their taxes and obedience, the commoners 
received justice as well as political and military leadership 
from the ali'i, and religious services from the kahuna. 

Today's taxpayers receive myriad goods and services from the 
government, including schools, roads, hospitals, mail service, 
fire and police protection. 

7. No one really "owned" the land in ancient Hawai'i. As we 
mentioned in the narrative section of Episode V, the Chief or 
highest-ranking ali'i of each island was the acknowledged 
proprietor of the land. All persons, including ali'i, held 
land at his discretion and upon payment of taxes. The 
chieftain gave rights to hold moku and ahupua'a to 
lower-ranking chiefs who, in turn, distributed rights over 
smaller jurisdictions to those of lower rank, and ult imately 
down to the individual kuleana, held by commoners, lijon the 
death of an ali'i, the land he governed reverted to the 
chieftain and was typically redistributed. 



activity episode i 



ECONOMIC CONCEPTS : scarcity, allocation, resources (land, labor, and 

capital) , three questions of production, 
traditional economy, subsistence economy, cost, 
taxes. 



Economics, like any other discipline, is built on concepts 
peculiar to it. Two basic concepts in economics are scarcity and 
allocation. The world is faced with limits; and this is translated 
into scarcity, not having enough. Scarcity leads to choices of 
distribution, of allocation, so that every economic system is set up 
to decide how to allocate scarce resources. A resource is anything 
that can be used to satisfy human wants and is divided into thre e 
categories: LAND (gifts of nature) ; LABOR (human effort) ' and CAPITAL 
(man-made things) . An economy is centered around three questions: 
What To Produce; How To Produce; and For Whom To Produce. 

In Episode I of Ihu Nui , the two economies studied are traditional 
and subsistence. A traditional economy is one in which the questions 
of production are answered in a similar manner from generation to 
generation. In Ihu Nui , Ihu was expected to be a fisherman because 
his dad was one. The manner in which the Hawaiians obtained their 
food was the same from generation to generation, Hawaiians working the 
land. Usually primitive and farming economies are traditional 
economies. A subsistence economy is one in which the questions of 
production an answered in a daily fashion so that, after the hunt, 
the food is divided so all families get a share to last them equally 
over a short period of time. Usually primitive and hur iting/ gather ing 
societies are subsistence economies. 

In any discussion of the introductory concepts of economics, the 
concept of cost must by brought up, for it is the very nature of 
economics. Cost is simply that which is given up. In Episode I, it 
costs a fisherman fish for taro; and a farmer taro for fish. If 
commoners didn't show respect iu the high chief, it would cost them 
their lives. 

Finally, taxes are briefly mentioned in Episode I. The 
inevitability of taxes has been compared to death, and human history 
seems to bear this out: taxes in the form of donations to the chiefs 
as in Episode I; in the form of excise or use taxes like gasoline, 
tobacco, and alcohol; in the form of flat rate texes like a sales tax; 
in the form of progressive ones like an income tax. Modern taxes, 
used to support government operations, reduce the amount of income 
available to lousinesses and individuals, who new have to alter their 
spending decisions, affecting productivity and allocation of resources 
in an economy. 



GEFXNTHGNS 

Resources — anyttdng that can be used to satisfy human wants. 
Cost — that which is given up 

Taxes — a levy placed by government on income, property, purchases, 
or usage 

s ACnVTW - THE DIVISION OF HftWIKE 

Instructional Objectives: Following the lesson the students will be 
able to: 

1. Use ancient Hawaiian land terms. 

2. Explain the division of land according to ancient Hawaiian 
practices. 

3. Describe the various roles of the ancient Hawaiian people. 

Procedure: 

1. Distribute the worksheet. 

2. Have the students read the selection, "The Division of Hawiki." 

3. Have the students read and answer the six questions. 

4. Go over the answers with the students, being sure to emphasize 
the key concepts of land usage and role and being sure not to 
give the answers by letting the students lead the discussion. 
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THE DIVISION OF HAWIKI 



You as an ali'i nui have just conquered the island of Hawiki. It 
was a hard battle, and five of your warriors have proven themselves 
loyal and courageous fighters. Kawelo and Haohaoa and Kilakila, 
besides being good fighters, are capable administrators and have been 
in your army for the last fifteen years. Kahua and Kanaka, also 
proven fighters, are younger men and only recently have joined your 
forces. All five warriors have their own contigents which include 
five carcnanders and four lieutenants. How would you divide the island 
and how do you, the ali'i nui , think your warriors will divide their 
lands? 



QUESTIONS: 

1. What role would you as ali'i nui have? 

2. Into how many moku would you divide your newly conquered 
island? 

3. Who could get thes e moku? 

4. How many ahupua'a would there be on the island of Hawiki? 

5. What rank did Ihu Nui have? 



6. 



What kind of taxes would be collected? 



1. The ali'i ml would care for and protect the Island of Haviki? 
divide the island into moku; and collect taxes especially 
during the Makahiki season. 

2. The island would be divided into five moku . 

3. The ali'i ai moku would be Kawelo, Haohaoa, Kilakila, Kahua, 
and Kanaka, the latter two probably receiving lesser moku. 

4. Each ali'i ai moku would need to have five ahupua'a for a 
total of 25 ahupua'a on the island of Hawiki. 

5. Ihu Nui was a roaka'ainana , a cccinoner. 

6. Taxes in the form of goods like fish, jogs, poi, and tapa. 
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EPISODE XX. "Ihu Nui Corners the Nail Market" 

This episode gives students a general idea of the economic iapact 
of Captain (Dock's arrival in the Hawaiian Islands. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Describe' the initial economic impact of Cook's visit to 
Hawai'i. 

2. Advance a hypothesis', regarding why the Hawaiians might have 
thought Cook was the god lono. 

3. Describe the nature of exchange between Cook and his men and 
the Hawaiians. 

FOR THE TEACHER 

The arrival of Captain Couk and his men in the Hawaiian Islands 
had a profound effect on the early Hawaiians. As far as we know, this 
was the first time the Hawaiians had seen Europeans. Fran what we 
read in the journals of Cook and his men, it seems that many of the 
Hawaiians believed Cook to be an incarnation of the god lono. lono 
was the god of agriculture, fertility , and plenty. 

The Makahiki seascr the time for taxation, festivals, and sports, 
was held in honor of Lono- During the makahiki, war was kapu. It was 
a time of peace and joy and lasted from October through about the 
first week in February. 

By coincidence, Cook arrived in Kealakekua Bay, on the Big Island, 
during the month of January, toward the end of the Makahiki. 
Kealakekau was the site of a heiau, built in Iono's honor. In 
addition, the saris on Cook's ships resembled the Makahiki banner 
which led the way for processions, etc., during this inportant 
season. With these facts in mind, it is not difficult to imagine that 
the Hawaiians, encouraged by Cook's regal appearance, as well as the 
new and interesting goods, tools, etc., displayed by the sailors, had 
a startling inpact on the Hawaiians. 

One of the met startling things that Cook and' his men brought 
with them was iron. The Hawaiians had no metals of their own and were 
quite taken with the iron spikes, bands, nails and tools they saw 
aboard Cook's ships. Almost imirediately iron became a prized item of 




trade. The uses to which the Hawaiians could put the iron were many, 
as shown in Episode II. Soon nails were a medium of exchange between 
the foreign sailors and the Hawaiians. Nails had become money to the 
Hawaiians. 

As is the case with any kind of money, however, the more of it in 
circulation, the less each unit is worth. As more and more nails were 
put into ''circulations", the less each nail was worth. At first a 
nail brought several pigs in return. After Cook and his men were in 
Hawai'i for a week or so, and had given out a considerable quantity of 
nails, a nail didn't even get a single pig in return. It cost more 
and more nails to get the same amount of goods. Cook and his men — 
(or anyone who had nails) had run into a problem we all face today — 
inflation. 



ANSWERS 10 EPISODE II QUESTIONS 

1. Captain Cook first came to Hawai'i with two ships, the 
RESOLUTION and the DISCOVERY in January, 1778. The first 
island sighted by Cook and his men was O'ahu. The first 
island the Europeans set foot on was Kaua'i — on the mon 
of January 20, 1778. 



2. They wanted iron not only because it was metal — something 
the Hawaiians themselves did not have — but because it could 
be used to make fish hooks, tools, weapons, and other useful 
things. You may want to point out that once a nail or other 
iron item got into Hawaiian hands it was confiscated by the 
ali'i, who turned the iron over to their craftsmen, who in 
turn worked the iron into fish hooks and other goods. 
CoOTDoners gained favor with the ali'i by giving them any iron 
items which they received from the haoles. 



3. As the supply of nails increased each nail became less 

valuable, in terms of what it could command in a trade. As 
the Hawaiians food stocks were depleted, the price of food, in 
terms of nails, increased. 

4 As we mentioned earlier under FOR THE TEACHER, Cook arrived in 
Hawai'i during the Makahiki, the season which honored Lono. 
In addition, the sails on Cook's ships resentoled the large 
Makahiki banners which represented Lono. 

5. The arrival of Captain Cook introduced the Hawaiians to a new 
trading practice of using "money" as a means of exchange. 
Barter, which had been used prior to Cook's arrival, was no 
longer efficient. 
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Acnvnv EPISODE IZA 



BOGNCMIC OOUCEPTS: barter, scarcity, opportunity cost, trade-offs 



Prior to the arrival of Captain Cook, the Hawaiians lived in a 
subsistence economy. Each family was able to produce what it needed 
for its use. Mien people are unable to produce all their needs, they 
use barter as a means of trade. Barter is a system of trade in which 
one type of good or service is traded directly for another type of 
good or service.' In simple terms, people swapped goods or services 
for goods and services they wanted. For example, the farmer traded 
taro for fish and the fisherman traded fish for taro. 

A problem with bartering is that values of items to be exchanged 
are usually different. For instance, if a man with a pig wants to 
trade it for taro, he has to decide how much taro the pig is worth. 
Another problem is that goods and services usually do not have a 
lasting value. They caniiot be saved for a long time and retain their 
value. A man's pig would eventually grow old and die, or the taro 
would rot. 

Barter does not work in a complex society since barter is 
dependent on a double ooincidenoe of wants . You have to want what I 
liave and I have to want what you have before an exchange can take 
place. Barter also takes a lot of time. 



DEFINITIONS 

Barter — the exchange of one good or service for anoti-or without money 

Scarcity — a limit to the supply of nature's resources or consumer 
goods in relation to producer's or consumer's desire for 
than 

Opportunity Cost — the amount of goods and services that must be 

given up in order to obtain other goods and 
services 

Trade-offs — giving up one item to gain another item 



activity - ihu's exchange game 



Instructional Objectives: Following this lesson, the students will be 
able to: 

1. Palate the game simulation to a bartering activity. 

2. Define the term "barter". 

3. List the advantages or disadvantages of barter. 



Procedure: 

1. Select ten students to '^ecome game players. Direct the 
remaining students to place their desks around the game 
players in a fishbowl arrangement. 

2. Supply each game player with an "Ihu Exchange" card. Each 
card represents an item or a service. Each card also provides 
the owner with sinple directions. One card holder is 
dissatisfied with an item he or she owns, while the others are 
happy with what they have. The unhappy owner attenpts to 
exchange a pig or taro. The remaining nine players will only 
trade the item they possess for the particular things stated 
on their cards. 

*Note: The teacher may want to choose an outgoing student for 
the dissatisfied owner, since this person is 
responsible for keeping the game moving. 

3. Begin the first exchange round by allowing the unhappy owner 
to try to exchange his/her pig for the desired item, taro. 
The owner of the pig should first find out who has the taro 
and should then try to arrange an exchange. The owner of the 
taro should follow the instructions on the card and only trade 
the taro for bananas. 

4. The teacher can suggest that the owner of the pig try to trade 
the pig for bananas in order to obtain the taro. Continue this 
procedure until the unhappy owner has finally received the 
item he or she really wants and all players are satisfied with 
the items they own, following the instructions on their cards. 

5. At the end of the game, discuss the results of the activity: 

a. What were the advantages and disadvantages of barter? 

b. Why was barter used? 

c. what is scarcity? What items were scarce? 

d. What was the opportunity cost or trade-off of the items they 
exchanged? 



IHU'S EXCHANGE CARDS 



Pig 

-Dissatisfied Owner- 
Exchange your pig for taro 


Coconuts 
-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for fish 


Taro 

-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for bananas 


Fish 

-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for ti 


Bananas 
-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for kukui nuts 


Ti 

-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for bala 


Paper Mulberry (Wauke) 
-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for coconuts 


Hala 

-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for sweet potato 


Kukui Nuts 

-Satisfied Cwner- 
Ixchange only for paper mulberry 


Sweet Potato 

-Satisfied Owner- 
Exchange only for pig 
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ACTIVITY EPISODE IIB 



ECONOMIC CONCEPTS: functions of money, characteristics of money, 

Consumer Price Index, value or purchasing power of 
the dollar 



Before there was money, barter was the system used to trade goods 
and services. Bartering became more difficult as specialization and 
division of labor were int^Dduoed to subsistence economies. When 
Captain Cook arrived in Hawai'i, his sailors wanted the Hawaiian's 
pig, taro, and sweet potatoes. The big question was what could the 
sailors "barter" for those items. Since the Hawaiians did not have 
any iron, the nails tnat the sailors had bec am e a valuable item for 
trade. Thus, nails were used as money. 

What is money? honey can be anything that is accepted and can be 
used to buy goods and services. Throughout history different items 
such as shells, stones, beads, tobacco, fish hooks, nails as well as 
gold, silver and copper were used as money. 

Money has three major functions: (1) a medium of exchange; (2) a 
measure of value; and (3) a store of value. 

As a medium of exchange , money makes the trading of one thing for 
another much easier because everyone will readily accept money in 
return for the valuable thing he has to sell. Kails became a medium 
of exchange as Hawaiians traded their products for nails. Money as a 
measure of value sets definite prices on all exchangeable goods and 
services according to the unit of money used by the people. In the 
initial exchanges between the Hawaiians and the sailors, the value of 
one nail was two pigs. As more exchanges took place, the va ue of the 
nail decreased so that the value (price) of the pig would pe^. ~>s be 
set at ten nails. Money is a store of value because it can be set 
aside and provides a way for people to save for future needs. Nails 
did not function as a store of value since it was used as "money" only 
between cultures; it was not used within the Hawaiian community. 

The characteristics of money are: (1) easy to carry around; (2) 
easily divisible; and (3) generally accepted. 

The value of money or its purchasing power can increase or 
decrease. When the purchasing power of the dollar is falling, the 
period is referred to as inflation. When the purchasing power of the 
dollar is rising, the period is referred to as deflation. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics calculates the purchasing power of 
the dollar through a series of index numbers called the Consumer Price 
Index , conmonly called the CPI. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Money — anything that is generally accepted in % 'yment for goods and 
services 

Consumer Price Index — a measure of changes in the cost of living or 

a measure of the rate at which prices are 
rising 

Real Income — amount of goods or services a person can actually buy 
with his or her inccue 



ACTIVITY - WHAT IS MONEY? 

Instructional Objectives: Following the lesson the students will be 
able to: 

1. Define the term "money". 

2. List and describe the three functions of money. 

3. List and describe the three characteristics of money. 

4. Define the term "consumer price index". 

5. Distinguish between current and real dollars. 

6. Caqaite the purchasing power of the dollar given the CPI of a 
given year. 



Procedure: 

1. Describe to students the uses of money as corpared to a system 
of barter. 

2. Describe to students the three functions of money with 
exanples to explain the function. 

3. Describe to students the three characteristics of money with 
exanples to explain the characteristics. 

4. Describe to students the Consumer Price Index and how it 
determines the purchasing power of the dollar. 

a. The CPI measures the purchasing power of the dollar for 
consumers. In considering purchasing power, it is 
important to distinguish between real, income and inrrw in 
current dollars . Income in current dollars is the actual 
amount of money that an individual receives in salary. 
Real income refers to the purchasing power of that income 
in terms of prices compared to those of a base period. 




b. An index number shows the percentage change from the 
base. The base is usually made equal to 100. Thus, a GET 
number of 167 would indicate that consumer prices had 
increased by 67 percent since the base year (1967) . 
Similarly, a CPI number of 82 would indicate a decrease of 
13 percent since 1967. 

c. Use Chart I to convert current dollars to real income. 
Discuss results in terms of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

d. Have students complete Senior Pre© Worksheet. Discuss 
results in terms of the purchasing pewer of the dollar. 



CHART 1 



CONVERTING TO REAL INCOME 



YEAR INCOME CPI* REAL INCOME 

( in current dollars ) ( 1968 = 100) 



1967 


$12,000 


100 


$12,000 


1980 


$20,000 


246.8 


$8,108 


1982 


$21,000 


289.1 


• 


1984 


$25,000 


311 1 


# 


1986 


$30,000 


328.4 


• 



Ir ccne in Curren t Dollars x 100 * Real Income 
Current CPI 

T*ie following proportion shows how the real income is determned 
for 1980. 

20,000 x 100 » N 
246.8 

81.03 X 100 = N 

8103 = N 
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Based en the data above, the person w*s worse off with his 1080 
incane, since in terns of 19S7 dollars he could buy $8,108 work of 
goods whereas in 1967 he could buy $12,000 worth of goods. Was he 
financially better or worse off in 1982? In 1984? In 1986? 

^Source: The Economic Report to the President 
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SENIOR FRCM WORKSHEET 



Each year, students Iodic forv vcd to attending their Senior Prom. 
Like most goods and services, the price for the prom bids also 
increase. Below is listed the CPI for the years 1980-86. Let's say 
that in 1967, the Senior Prom bid cost $15. Are prices for prom bids 
in 1982, 1984, and 1986 a bargain compared to the cost of the prom bid 
in 1967? 



YE>R CPI * POST OF PRCM BID BARGAIN? 

1967 100 $15.00 

1980 246.8 $35.00 ($14.18) yes 

1982 289.1 $45.00 ? 

1984 311.1 $50.00 ? 

1986 328.4 $55.00 ? 

Current Cost x 100 = N 
Current CPI 



The following proportion shows how to determine the value of the 
prom bid in terms of 1967 dollars. 

$35 x 100 = N 



246.8 
.1418 X 100 - N 
$14.18 - N 

ANSWERS: 

Year Amount Bargain? 

1982 

1984 

1986 
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ANSWERS 

CONVERTING TO REAL BKXME 
1982 $7,263 worse Off 
1984 $8,036 worse Off 
1986 $9,135 worse off 



SENIOR F«CM WORKSHEET 



1982 


$15.56 


no 


1984 


$16.07 


no 


1986 


$16.74 


no 
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EPISODE III. "Fur Trade and Sandalwood" or "Ihu Nui's Revenge" 



The purpose of this episode is to describe the economic changes 
which were brought about in Hawaii' i as a result of sustained contact 
with the outside world, from 1785 - 1840. 



OBJECTIVE S 

The main point here is that in the early 1800's, Hawai'i began 
shifting from a closed, self -sufficient economy to a more open economy 
which emphasized exports of diversified agricultural products and 
sandalwood. The money and goods with which foreigners paid for food 
and sandalwood went mostly to the ali'i. As before, the cannon people 
did most of the work, but received few of the rewards. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE III QUESTIONS 

1. Foreign ships stopped in Hawai'i for fresh food, firewood, 
water, recreation, and ship repairs. After the discovery that 
sandalwood grew in these islands, foreign ships stopped to 
load up with this rare, fragrant wood product, which they sold 
or traded in China. 

2. Foreign ships gave the Hawaiians seeds and taught them how to 
cultivate new crops in hopes that the Hawaiians would start 
growing fruits and vegetables that the haoles liked — things 
like cabbage, onions, corn, and potatoes. 

3. Sandalwood was valuable because it was in short supply 
throughout the world, and in high demand in places like 
China. It was used to make idols, boxes, carvings, medicines, 
and incense. The best thing about it was its fragrant aroma! 

4. The sandalwood trade cost the early Hawaiians quite a lot. 
Labor resources used to harvest sandalwood could not be used 
to grow crops. Therefore, the Hawaiians had to forego a 
significant quantity of agricultural production during the 
years of sandalwood trading. In addition, many Hawaiians died 
as a result of working long months in the dartp mountains. The 
benefits from sandalwood — profits earned from the sale of 
the sandalwood to the foreigners — went only to the ali'i. 
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ACTIVITY EPISODE III 



ECONOMIC CONCEPTS; trade, conparative advantage, cost vs benefit, 

trade-offs, supply, demand, surplus, shortage 



When ship captains discovered sandalwood in Hawai'i, a new item of 
trade was introduced. Sandalwood was demanded in the Orient and 
Hawai'i could supply that which was de m a n ded. As a result trade of 
sandalwood for Western goods increased in Hawai'i. 

Trade increases when people specialize in the production of one 
good or service. Through trade, people are able to obtain things they 
need from people who specialize in what they do best. Trade allows 
everyone to have more goods and services than self sufficiency would. 

With sandalwood growing abundantly in the mountains, the 
availability of labor, coupled with Hawaii's location allowed her to 
have a comparative advantage in supplying sandalwood to the Orient. 
To determine how much sandalwood needed to be cut was determined by 
the demand of the product. Demand and supply of sandalwood were 
factors in setting the value or price of the product. 

Prices of a product are set by the forces of demand and supply. 
Demand of a product reflects the behavior of the consumers. It shows 
the relationship between price and quantity demanded (Qd) . Price 
serves three functions: (1) aid in decision making; gives individuals 
an idea of the value of a good on the market, (2) rations scarce 
resources to those more willing and able to pay, and (3) signals 
change. Supply of a product reflects the behavior of producers. It 
shows the relationship between price and quantity supplied (Qs) . 
Profits serve three functions: (1) signals resources to their cost 
valued use, (2) provides incentive for innovation, and (3) rewards 
efficiency. 



DEFINITIONS 

Law of Demand: As the price of a product decreases, a larger 

quantity of that product will be bought, and vice 
versa. 

Law of Supply: As the price of a product increases, a larger quantity 

of that product will be supplied, and vice versa. 

Conparative Advantage — ability of a country to produce a product at 

a lower opportunity cost than another country 
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Shortage — - the amount demanded Is less than the amount supplied; 
prices will tend to increase 



Surplus — the amount supplied that is more than the amount demanded; 
prices will tend to decrease 

Equilibrium Price — price for a product at which the amount producers 

are willing to supply is equal to the amount 
people are willing and able to buy; on a graph it 
is located where the supply and demand curves 
meet. 



ACTIVITY tWHAT DOES SUPPLY AND DEMAND TELL US? 



Instructional Objectives: Following the lesson the students will be 
able to: 

1. Define and give exanples of the following terms: 

law of Demand, Law of Supply, comparative advantage 

2. Complete a demand and supply graph from a given set of data. 

3. Identify the areas of shortage and surplus in graph. 



Procedure: 

1. Ask the students "How does a consumer react 'when the price of 
good is reduced?" Write the responses on the board. 

2. Ask the students to put themselves in the role of a producer. 
Then pose the question, "Are you willing to produce more or 
less of product if the price of th*> product is reduced?" 
Write the responses on the board. 

3. Compare the responses on the consumer and producer that have 
been placed on the board. Discuss with the students the 
differences between the two and the reasons for the 
differences. 

4. Define the Law of Supply and Law of Demand to students, 

5. Discuss how supply and demand affect the prices of goods in 
the marketplace. 

6. Have students give examples how their purchasing decisions are 
based on supply and demand. 
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7. Hand out the chart "Demanoy'Supply Schedule of Record Albums". 
Go through the steps of plotting the data on the chart with 
the class. It's a good idea to have a transparency made of 
the chart, so that the entire class can do it together. 

8. After completing Ujb graph, explain the area of shortage and 
surplus and what is the expected market behavior in those 
situations. 

9. Hand out the chart "Price for a Bento lunch". Have students 
ocnplete the graph. 

10. Go over the conpleted graph with the students 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY SCHEDULE FOR RECORD ALBUMS 



Price per 
Record Album 

$4.00 

$6.00 

$8.00 
$10.00 
$12.00 



Quantity Demanded 
(in thousands) 



4 

3 
2 
1 



Quantity Supplied 
(in thousands) 



2 
3 
4 
5 



LU 

o 
or. 

Q- 



RECORD ALBUMS 



Quantity 



1. What is the equilibrium price for albums? 

2. What will happen in the market if the price is set at $4.00? 

3. What will happen in the market if the price is set at $12.00? 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY S< 



ULE FOR BENID LUNCHES 



Price per 
Bento lunch 



Quantity Demanded 
(in hundreds) 



Quantity Supplied 
(in hundreds) 



UJ 
I— I 

on 
o. 



$1.00 7 

$1.50 6 

$2. d0 5 

$2.50 4 

$3.00 3 

$3.50 2 

$4.00 1 
BENTO LUNCHES 



3 
4 

5 
6 
7 



QUANTITY 



What is the equilibrium price for bento lunches? 

What will happen in the market if the price is set at $2.00? 

What will happen in the market if the price is set at $3.50? 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY SCHEDULE FOR RECORD ALBUMS 



Price per 
Record Album 

$4.00 

$6.00 

$8.00 
$10.00 
$12.00 



Quantity Demanded 
(in thousands) 

5 

4 

3 
2 
1 



Quantity Supplied 
(in thousands) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



RECORD ALBUMS 



w 
u 

OS 



$12.00 
$10.00 

$8.00 
$6.00 
$4.00 

$2.00 
0 







1 — 














































/ 



































2 3 
Qe 

QUANTITY 



SUPPLY 



Pe 



DEMAND 



1. What is the equilibrium price for albums? 

2. What will happen in the market if the price is set at $4.00? 

3. What will happen in the market if the price is set at $12.00? 
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DEMAND AND SUFFIX SCHEDULE FOR BENTO LUNCHES 



Price per 
Bento lunch 



Quantity l>manrtflrt 
(in hundreds) 



Quantity Supplied 
(in hundreds) 



w 
u 
»-( 

OS 

ft 



$4.00 
$3. 50 
$3. 00 
$2.50 
$2.00 
$1.50 
$1.00 
$.50 
0 



$1.00 
$1.50 
$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$3.50 
$4.00 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



3 4 

Qe 



5 6 
QUANTITY 



8 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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SUPPLY 



DEMAND 



1. What is the equilibrium price for bento lunches? 

2. What will happen in the market if the price is set at $2.00? 

3. What will happen in the market if the price is set at $3.50? 
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ANSWERS 



RECORD AIHM5: 

1. $8.00 

2. There will be a shortage of recoid albums. Since the quantity 
demanded is greater than quantity supplied, the price of record 
albums will tend to increase. 

3. There will be a surplus of record albums. Since the quantity 
supplied is ■greater than quantity demanded, the price of record 
albums will tend to decrease. 



BENIO LUNCHES: 

1. $2.50 

2. There will be shortage of bento lunches. Since the quantity 
demanded is greater than quantity supplied, the price of bento 
lunches will tend to increase. 

3. There will be a surplus of bento lunches. Since the quantity 
supplied is greater than quantity demanded, the price of bento 
lunches will tend to decrease. 
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EPISOPE IV. "Ihu Nui Goes Whaling" 



This episode describes hew whaling trade, which flourished in the 
Hawaiian Islands between the 1820' s and 1860's, affected the economic 
and social climate of Hawai'i. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Explain how the whaling trade affected the economy cf Hawai'i 
in the 19th century. 

2. Describe at least two lasting social and/or economic 
consequences of the whaling trade in Hawai'i. 

3. State the approximate dates between which the whaling trade 
following the American Civil War. 

4. Explain the reasons behind the decline of the whaling trade 
following the American Civil War. 



OIHEK RESOURCES 

For more background on the whaling trade, read the section 
entitled "Whales" in Gavan Daws' Shoal of Time . It's only four pages 
long, but gives an excellent overview of the whaling trade in Hawai'i. 



FOR THE TEACHER 

The whaling trade, which began in about. 1820 and lasted until 
after the American Civil War, had a prof our d inpact on Hawai'i. The 
large number of whaling ships that put into Hawaiian ports meant lots 
of money. The wages of native seamen, fees of local prostitutes, 
profits on the sale of supplies, cannissions on the trans-shiprrent of 
oil and whale bone from Hawai'i to the mainland U.S. , and returns on 
all sorts of service from ship chartering to boarding house keeping 
made whaling an important industry. Diversified agriculture in 
particular was encouraged, as whalers sought to purchase fresh 
provisions to sustain them on theix long voyages. 

These economic benefits, how aver, were accompanied by significant 
social costs as sustained contact with foreigners contributed to the 
breakdown of Hawaiian culture. 



The decline of the whaling trade was due primarily to the 
depletion, of the supply of whales in the Pacific. Its demise, 
however, was hastened by a confederate raiding ship called SHENANDOAH 
which destroyed a large number of Yankee whaling ships during the 
Civil War. 

The destruction of Ihu Nui's ship JEZEBEL is based on an actual 
event which occurred in 1871. Thirty-three whaling ships were trapped 
in ice floes north of Bering Strait in the Arctic and ground to 
pieces. The crew escaped in the same manner as did Ihu Nui and his 
shipmates. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE IV QIJESTTONS 

1. Aside from love of adventure, desire to see the outside world 
and their great voyaging traditions, most Hawaiians joined the 
crew of Yankee whalers for the money (wages) . 

2. Whaling vessels stopped in Hawai'i for fresh provisions (food 
and fresh water) and for repairs. This gave stimulus to 
diversified industries such as agriculture, hardware stores, 
carpenters, sailmaker . While in port the sailors wanted sane 
fun and excitement, thus encouraging saloons, prostitution, 
boarding houses and cafes to flourish. 

3. The main reason for the decline of the whaling trade after 
1860 was the fact that whales were getting harder and harrier 
to find necessitating longer and costlier voyages and reducing 
the profitability of whaling. 

Petroleum was discovered in Pennsylvania in 1859 and soon 
became a substitute for whale oil, but the main reason for the 
decline in whaling lay in the shrinking supply of whales. 

4. Sustained contact with foreigners encouraged many Hawaiians to 
abandon their old ways. Many Hawaiians, attracted by new 
opportunities for cash-paying jobs, moved from their villages 
into the growing towns like Honolulu and Lahaina. 

We'll leave discussion of whether this was good or bad to you 
and your students. Seme extra research on the part of your 
students may be in order. 
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ACTIVITY EPISODE IV 



BOONCMIC OCNCEPTS: supply, demand, determinants of supply, 

determinants of demand, shifts in supply or demand 
curve 



In Episode III and Episode IV, sandalwood and whaling industries 
were introduced. Both oi these industries were not sustained for a 
long period of time due to changes in the supply of and demand for 
these products. v 

Both the sandalwood and whaling trade came to an end due to a 
depletion of supply which was largely a result of over- exploitation. 
When a resource is owned in cannon, there is a tendency for it to be 
overused. No one individual takes an interest in preserving it. 

Following the death of Kamehameha I who had a royal monopoly on 
sandalwood, King Liholiho allowed the chiefs to sell the wood on their 
own accounts. Eager to obtain western goods, the chiefs signed large 
promissory notes for sandalwood. Under coercion to pay off these 
notes, chiefs often sent entire villages of men into the mountains to 
gather the wood, diminishiuj the supply of sandalwood. 

The primary causes of the decline of whaling were the scarcity of 
whales near Hawai'i, the discovery of new whale grounds further north, 
and the growth of San Francisco as a natural shipping point of wiiale 
oil to the eastern market. Whaling become an increasingly costly and 
risky enterprise. 

Supply and demand affect prices; however, in the "real" world, 
prices are really determined by the underlying forces of supply and 
demand. These forces are called determinants. 

Determinants of demard are factors that determine how much of a 
good or service will be purchased. These determinants are related to 
how people feel about items they buy and these feelings determine how 
much of good or service that they desire to purchase. As people's 
feelings change, the overall level of demand may increase or 
decrease. People may buy more or less of a product because of changes 
in their perceptions of a product even though the producer's price 
may not change. 

Determinants of supply are the factors that determine how much a 
good or service tliat a firm is willing to produce. Anything that 
changes the costs of production or the availability of inputs causes 
the supply relationship to change. Producers are willing to produce 
more if the prices (profits) they receive for their products are high. 
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Changes in supply or demand are reflected by a shift in the supply 
or demand curve. A new supply or demand curve indicates the change. To 
indicate an increase, a new curve is drawn to the right of the 
original curve. To indicate a decrease, a new curve is drawn to the 
left of the original curve. 



DETERMINANTS 

DEMAND: (1) Tastes, (2) number of buyers, (3) Price and availability 
of substitutes or complements, (4) Consumer's income, (5) 
Expectations, (6) Quality of the product 



SUPPLY: (1) Price of inputs (cost of production) , (2) Technology, (3) 
Number of sellers, (4) Import tariffs or other input 
restrictions 



Note: There are various other names for these determinants. 



DEFINITION 



Common property — a resource that is owned in common by "everyone" 

and, as a result, owned by no one in particular 
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ACTIVITY — WHAT MAKES THE SUPPLY OR DEMAND CURVE SHIFT? 



Instructional Objectives; Following the lesson, the students will be 
able to: 

1. Specify whether or not a determinant of supply or demand has 
changed. 

2. Name specific determinant involved in a given situation. 

3. Predict the effect of change in determinant on both 
equilibrium price and quantity. 

4. Show the direction of change by shifting the proper curve in 
the appropriate direction. 



Procedure: 

1. Conduct a brief review of the basic of supply and demand. 
Remind the students of the distinction between changes in 
supply or demand and the changes in quantity demanded or 
supplied. 

2. Review the determinants of supply and demand. Give exanples 
for each of the determinants. 

3. Illustrate the shifts in the curve (s) by using the example 
provided. 

4. Hand out worksheet. Instruct students to read each situation, 
specify the determinant involved, rhift the curve in the 
proper direction, then specify the effect on equilibrium price 
and quantity. 

5. Review the answers with the students. 



KENA COFFEE 



KDNA COFFEE 

A substitute for Rona coffee 
cones on the market. It has 
the same taste, tut is free 
of caffeine. 



Determinant 



Effect on Pe 



Effect on Qe 



CAKXJIATORS 



CAIOJLATQRS 




A newmethod of manufacturing 
calculators enables a ccnpany 
to make smaller calculators 
with more functions for less 
money. 

Determinant 

Effect on Pe 



Effect on Qe 
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SANDALWOOD AND WHALING WORKSHEET 

1. Draw the "typical" supply and demand curve. Be sure to label all 
the parts. 



2. Sandalwood Situation 1: 

a. Kapu lifted on sandalwood by Liholiho. 

b. Chiefs enjoy the use and want more Western goods. 

c. More commoners are used to harvest sandalwood. 

Kncvirxj these facts, would the supply or danand curve change? 
Why? Draw in the appropriate curve. Be sure to label all the 
parts. 



Determinant 



Effect on Pe 



Effect on Qe 



3. Sandalwood Situation 2: 

Some Hawaiian sandalwood was found to be "false sandalwood". 
Knowing this, would the supply or demand curve change? Why? Draw 
in the appropriate curve. Be sure to label all the parts. 
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3. Whaling Situation 1: 



a. More time at sea needed to catch whales 

b. Scarcity of whales 

Knowing these facts, would the supply or demand curve change? 
Why? Draw in the appropriate curve. Be sure to label all the 
parts. 



Det^rminarit_ 
Effect on Be 



Effect on Qe 



4. Whaling situation 2: 

a. California being settled; provides services that Hawaii gave 
to whalers 

Knowing these facts, which curve would shift? Draw in the 
appropriate curve. Be sure to label all parts. 

Determinant 

Effect on Pe 

Effect on Qe 
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ANSWERS 



KONA COFFEE 




KDNA COFFEE 

A substitute for Kcra coffee 
canes on the market and has 
the same taste. 

Determinan t SubsVrVu'te- 
Ef feet on P e mO.ng.CiSg., 
Effect on Qe \r\QX£CX*&, 



CAI0JIATOPS 




CMOJIATORS 

^ A new method of manufacturing 
°l calculators enables a cenpany 
to make smaller calculators 
with more functions for less 
money. 

Determinant 

Effect on Pe 



Effect on Qe_MA£^£, 



0 
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SANDALWOOD AND WHALING WORKSHEET 



1. rx.*aw the "typical" supply and demand curve. Be sure to label all 
mparts. ? 



Pi 




2. Sandalwood Situation Is 

a. Kapu lifted on sandalwood by Liholiho. 

b. Chiefs enjoy the use and want more Western goods. 

c. More commoners are used to harvest sandalwood. 

Knowing these facts, would the supply or demand curve change? 
Why? Draw in the appropriate curve. Be sure to label all the 
p parts. 

Determinan t PnQjg- of irfoJ iK 
Effect on P e <^XlWX^<^ 
Effect on Q e 



3. Sandalwood Situation 2: 



Some Hawaiian sandalwood was found to be "false sandalwood". 
Knowing this, would the supply or demand curve change? Why? Draw 
in the appropriate curve. Be sure to label all the parts. 





Determinan t QulOiI \ U| *p*Octa^ 
Effect on Pe c Wa,X€O^C 
Effect on Q e <^£rCjOS£ , 
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Whaling Situation 1: 

a. More tine at sea needed to catch whales 

b. Scarcity of whales 

Knowing these facts, would the supply or demand curve change? 
Why? Draw in the appropriate curve. Be sure to label all the 
parts. 




Whaling Situation 2: 

a. California being settled; provides services that Hawaii gave 
to whalers 

Knowing these facts, which curve would shift? Draw in the 
appropriate curve. Be sure to label all parts. 

I Determinan t pfr SutagyivhjC\& 





EPISODE V. "The Great Mahele" 



This episode touches briefly on the Great MShele of 1848, which 
legally divided up all the land in Hawai'i and ultimately gave fee 
sijmple ownership to chiefs, foreigners, and ccnmoners. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should he able to: 

1. Explain what the Great Mahele was. 

2. Explain why the cannon Kawaiians failed to benefit from the 
Great Mahele. 

3. Discuss pros and cons of the Great MShele. 

ANSWER ID EPISODE V QUESTIONS 

1. The Groat Mahele of 1848 legally divided up all the land in 
Hawai'i and gave fee simple ownership to chiefs, foreigners, 
and commoners. 

2. Most of the land went to the chiefs. The second largest 
quantity of land went to the government, which had been 
established under the Constitution of 1840. 

3. Most of the commoners sold their land to haole businessmen at 
very low prices. 

4. Many of your students will decide that the Groat MShele was a 
bad thing because of the fact that the Hawaiian conooners got 
"ripped off". Some good did come from the Mahele, however. 
Haole businessmen, once they felt secure in legal ownership of 
land, invested more and more money in Hawai'i. Without the 
Mahele, for example, it is doubtful that the sugar industry 
could have gotten off the ground. 
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ECONOMIC CONCEPTS: scarcity, cost benefit analysis, opportunity cost 

At the time of the Great MShelc, the population of Kauai' i was 
90,300*. The largest percentage of land belonged to the King and the 
ali'i. Decisions on how the land was to be used rested in the hands 
of a few. This was evidenced by how the resource of land was used in 
the sandalwood industry. In 1986, the population of the state of 
Hawai'i was 1,062 644** an increase of 107* percent. In sinple terns, 
this means that there are nearly 1076 percent more people living on 
the same amount of land. Through the years, the resource of land has 
not grown appreciably except for a few acres of new "land" on the 
island of Hawai'i as a result of recent lava flews. However, the 
population has grown, thus making decisions of hew best to use the 
scarce resource (land) more difficult. 

In Hawai'i land is scarce. Scarcity forces people to make choices 
about how they will use their limited resources. These choices affect 
rvjL rally how people live today, but also how people will live in the 
future. When making decisions a*jout choices involving land use, a cost 
benefit analysis should be made. land use laws or policies must take 
into account the costs and benefits for our diverse population. 



DEFINITIONS 

Cost benefit analysis — a process by which we cctroare the cost of an 

action with the benefits to be derived 

Scarcity — condition in which people do not have enough resources to 
satisfy their every desire 



♦Source: Scfimitt, Robert. Historical Statistics of Hawaii 
**Source: The State of Hawaii, Data Book , 1986 
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ACTIVITY - THE CHOICE IS YOURS 



Instructional Objectives: Following the lesson the students will be 
able to: 

1. Define the term " scarcity" as it relates to land in Hawai'i. 

2. Determine the cost or benefit to specific groups of any given 
action. 

3. Become aware of the influence of values on economic choices. 



Procedure: 

1. Show the students either on a transparency or on the board the 
statistics on Chart 1 Land Distribution. 

2. Discuss with the class the ownership percentages of the Great 
Mahele to the ownership percentages < £ the land today. Have 
students compare the similarities anu differences. 

a. What has happened to land ownership in Hawai'i? 

b. Why do you think it happened? 

c. Do to think there will be any significant changes in the 
percentage of ownership in 1985 to the year 2000? 

3. On the board, write the words "cost-benefit analysis". Ask 
the class to consider the cost or bei*afit to the ali'i class 
and to the maka'ainana (ccmmoners) . Discuss the cost and 
benefits to each of the groups. Remind the cl ass that in every 
economic action there are winners and losers; however, the 
actions that have negative results that affect the least 
numbers of people is usually considered best. 

4. Divide the class into groups. 

5. Distribute worksheet, "The Choice Is Yours." Go over the 
instructions. Students are asked to work in groups to 
simulate a "real" life situation. Each group is to cane to a 
consensus on the best action to take in each situation. 

6. Have a representative fran each group report to the class the 
reasons for the decisions. 
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7. Conclude the lesson by tailing the students how law and policy 
makers mist consider cost-benefit analysis in making their 
decisions. 

a. How did your group come to its decision? 

b. What does this exercise tell you about the other people's 
ideas concerning the coet(s) and benefit(s) of the 
decision? 

c. Is there one correct or wrong answer? 

d. How did one's values influence the decision? 

8. Optional Activity: Have students construct a pie graph on the 
data from Chart 1 Lam Distribution. 



CHART 1 LAND DISTRIBUTION 



GREAT MAHELE* 1986** 

Crown Lands Federal Gov't 8.4% 

(for King's use) 

60.3% State Gov't 29.3% 

Government Lands 

County Gov't .4% 

Chiefs' Lands 38.8% 

Private 61.9% 

Lands Granted .9% 
to Commoners 



Note: In 1986, six large land owners held 52.3 of all private 

lands. They are, according to the amount of land they hold: 

1. Bishop Estate 

2. Parker Ranch 

3. Castle and Cooke 

4. C. Brewer 

5. Samuel M. Damon Estate 

6. Alexander & Baldwin 



* Source: Kelly, Marion and Kehau Lee. Stories of Hawaii 
**Source: The State of Hawaii, Data Book, 1986 
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THE CHOICE IS YOURS WORKSHEET 

Suggested situations: 

1. Should part of the Ala Wai Golf Course be converted to a 
Convention Center? 

2. Should a golf course to developed in Maunawili Valley? 

3. Should part, of Fort DeRussy land be sold to private developers for 
a Convention Center? 

4. Should Waiola Estates be converted to residential zoning? 

5. Should a housing development be constructed on lands across from 
Sandy Beach? 

Note: As new controversial land issues arise, use those situations 
for the worksheet. 
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Ohe Choice is yours . . . 



Dl RKCT IONS : 



iHl l htt 4l s,t "*J , «»" l«led l.elow. I»,ter«lne I ha i»en«flt<e> « ni | eoet<H> of each. 

1 ln [ htt J«Imwi I«ImiI«U ••Benefit" and "Conf. If you think thai the hon«fit<w) 
are greater than the «o«t(e), place a ♦ In that coIumi. If you think that the 
ce 8 t(a) exceed the benefits), place a ♦ la that column, add two eaeatple* of y.,u. 

WWII • 



SITUATION 



BENEFITS 



(1) 



<2) 



(I) 



(2) 



COSTS 



(I) 



(2) 



(!) 



<2> 



ACTION CHOSEN 



(I) 



(1) 

(2) 



EPISODE VI. "The Sweetest Episode" 



This episode is meant to give students an overview of the kinds of 
problems faced by the newly-established Hawaiian sugar industry and 
the various measures undertaken by the industry to solve its early 
problens. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to; 

1. Cite some of the problems that the early sugar growers had to 
overcome before the Hawaiian sugar industry became profitable. 

2. Explain how the sugar industry solved the problem of labor 
shortages during the nineteenth century. 

3. Cite at least two or three historical events that had special 
significance for the Hawaiian sugar industry in the 19th 
century. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE VI QUESTIONS 

1. Problems faced by the early sugar growers included labor 
scarcity, high U.S. duties on Hawaiian sugar, and a shortage 
of financial capital. Finding suitable land was an early 
problem too. The Great Mahele, in 1848, helped the fledging 
sugar industry by allowing for private ownership of land. 

2. Countries from which labor was recruited to work in the 
Hawaiian sugar industry included China, Japan, Portugal, the 
Philippines, and Spain. 

3. The American Civil War helped the Hawaiian sugar industry. 
Northern blockades of southern ports cut off the supply of 
Louisiana sugar and led to spectacular' increases in sugar 
prices. These high prices provided an incentive to the 
Hawaiian sugar growers. 

4. The Reciprocity Treaty (1876) allowed Hawaiian sugar to be 
imported into the U.S. duty free — a big help! 

5. The production year in which the total sugar production in 
Hawai'i went above 1 million tons for the first time was 
1930-1931. 
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1966 (1,234,121 tons) 
1968 (1,232,182 tons) 
1971 (1,229,976 tons) 

The three years, since 1935, in which cane production was 
lowest are: 

1946 (680,073 tons) 
1958 (764,953 tons) 
1945 (821,216 tons) 

Part of the decline in 1946 was due to a 79-day strike by 
workers on 33 sugar plantations. The dip in production in 
1958 was due to a fcur-roonth-long sugar strike. 

The number of acres in Hawai'i allocated to the growing of 
sugar cane has decreased since 1969. 



S 0 
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ACTIVITY EPISODE VI 



ECONOMIC CONCEPTS: resources (land, labor, capital) , intensity, 

single-industry economy 



As mentioned earlier, there are three resources meant to satisfy 
human wants: land, labor, and capital. These three resources may 
also be defined as productive resources when they are used to make 
other things. So a land resource like water can be a productive 
resource when used to irrigate the sugar crop. 

The use of these resources is determined by the entrepreneur in 
answering the HOW question of production. This is the concept of 
intensity by which the entrepreneur decides to use the combination of 
resources that will minimize cost of production. If land is 
relatively cheap, the production will center around land resources. 
In Ihu Nu i, with cheap labor, sugar was a labor-intensive industry in 
its early years. 

However, as important an industry as sugar has been, it has shown 
the one weakness that has plagued Hawaii's economy, the domination of 
Hawaii's marketplace by a single industry. Historically, trading was 
replaced by sandalwood, by whaling, by sugar, and then by tourism. 
Recent administrations have sought to diversify Hawaii's economy but 
have found this a most difficult task. 



DEFINITIONS 

Entrepreneur — the business person; the risk-taker. 

Intensity — the dependence on one of the three productive resources 
in answering the HOW question of production. 
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ACTIVITY - LET'S START AN INDUSTRY 



Instructional Objectives: Following this lesson, the students will be 
be able to: 

1. Conpiete an outline detailing the start of the sugar industry. 

2. Recall the relationship of the three productive resources in 
the sugar industry. 

3. Apply the above mentioned resources to other industries. 

4. Follow an outline format. 



Procedures: 

1. Distribute the worksheet to the students. 

2. Allow the students fifteen (15) minutes to fill in the outline. 

3. After that, go over the outline with the students. Have the 
students respond in completing the outline before giving any 
answers. 

4. Summarize activity enphasizing the interrelated nature of the 
three productive resources and how the entrepreneur had to 
bring together all three resources in creating the successful 
sugar industry. 



ERIC 
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Name: 



LET'S START AN INDUSTRY 



An entrepreneur needs to acquire productive resources before an 
industry can get started. The Hawaiian sugar industry is a good study 
of how the entrepreneur needed to acquire all three resources to have 
a successful industry. Below is a prepared outline — complete the 
outline with prior information you may have obtained in other courses 
and with clues provided. 

I. LAND (gifts of nature) 

A. Pre-Oook concept of land: 

B. The Constitution of : the first statement that 

the King was only the manager of the land. 

C. Kamehameha III in 1848: 

1. The Great MShele 

2. Kuleana Acts 

D. The foreigners were given rights to land ownership in 

(year) 

II. LABOR (human effort) — an adequate and cheap labor supply 
needed 

A. Fellow Pacific Islanders like G I s 



B. First large wave from where commercial 

contacts had been made through sandalwood. 

C. The next group coining in as contract laborers was 
from , the land of the Rising Sun. 

D. Another Asian group, with approximately 8,000, was 
from , Land of the Morning Calm. 

E. White groups that were brought in were from P 

S , R , and G . 

F. The last group came in, not as contract laborers, but as 
free laborers after the Organic Act and was from 

The 



III. CAPITAL (man-made things) 

A. Financial capital 

1. Accumulated from 

2. Investments came from 

B. Reciprocity Act of 1876 

C. Sugar cane itself came with the H 
And developed by: 

D. Early innovation: 

1. In the field: 

2. In the mill: 
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ANSWERS PGR LET'S START AN INDUSTRY 
I. LAND: 

A. Pre-Oook concept of land: No one held hereditary rights 
to land. All persons held land for use at the discretion 
of the King and subject to dispossession at any time. 
Ownership rights were unknown in ancient Hawaii. 

B. The Constitution of 1840: the first statement that the 
King was only the manager of the land. 

C. Kamehameha III in 1848: 

1. The Great Mahele: the inclusion of land tenure in 
Hawaii's policies. The Board of Ocnmissicners To 
Quiet Land Titles was established to assist the 
government in the introduction of land ownership to 
Hawai'i. 

2. Kuleana Acts: Native tenants who occupied their lands 
were entitled to claim for ownership in fee simple 
terms. 

D. The foreigners were given rights to land ownership in 1850. 
II. LABOR: 

A. Fellow Pacific Islanders lite Gilbert Islanders, but a 
failure. 

B. First large wave from China where camercial contacts had 
been made through sandalwood. 

C. The next group coming in as contract laborers was from 
Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun. 

D. Another Asian group, with approximately 8,000, was from 
Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm. 

E. White groups that were brought in were from Portugal, 
Spain, Russia, and Germany. 

F. The last group came in, not as contract laborers, but as 
free laborers after the Organic Act and was from The 
Philippines. 
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CAPITAL 



A. Financial capital 

1. Accumulated from prior industries, especially from 
whaling and mercantile industries. 

2. Investments from U.S. during Civil War and from 
external sources like Claus Spreckels. 

B. Reciprocity Act of 1876: free entry into U.S. of 15 
tropical items including sugar in exchange tor free 
admittance of American goods like farm machinery. 

C. Sugar Cane itself came with the Hawaiians. The most 
common hybrid came from Tahiti/Marquesas area. It was 
developed by Hawaii Sugar Planters 1 Association through 
its experiment stations. 

D. Early innovations: 

1. In the field: 

a. burning of the cane 

b. using irrigation 

2. In the mill: 

a. juice extracted from cane 

b. centrifugal machine invented by D.M. Weston, 
separating sugar from molasses 



it 
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EPISODE VII. "Pineapple" 



This episode introduces students co the problems faced by the 
entrepreneurs who established the Hawaiian pineapple industry and 
shows how those problems were overcome. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Describe the kinds of problems which the pineapple industry 
had to overcome in order to become a profitable industry. 

» 

2 . Explain how the pineapple industry solved its early problems 
and became a profitable industry. 

3. Cite a least one factor in the recent decline of the pineapple 
industry. 



ANSWERS TO EPISODE VII QUESTIONS 

1. Problems faced by the pineapple industry in its early years 
included a high duty on imports of Hawaiian pineapple into the 
U.S., a shortage of financial capital, technical problems 
associated with canning, and consumer acceptance of pineapple 
on the mainland U.S. 

2. The problem of the high duty was overcome by Annexation — 
something the early pineapple growers fought hard for. 
Financial capital was raised by Dole and others who made long 
trips to the mainland, selling the potential of the Hawaiian 
pineapple industry to prospective investors. Canning problems 
were worked out by imaginative engineers — one of whom 
provided the pineapple industry with huge increases in 
productivity with his invention of the Ginaca machine (that's 
right, his name was Ginaca! ) Consumer acceptance of pineapple 
was encouraged by extensive advertising. 

3. The Ginaca machine greatly increased output per man hour in 
peeling and canning, thus lowering costs (and increasing 
wages) . 

4. Annexation was important because it put Hawai'i "inside" the 
U.S. — aiJ inside the U.S. tariff structure. After 
annexation Hawaiian pineapple entered the U.S. duty-free. 
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5. Sinoe 1935, the greatest quantity of pineapple and pineapple 
juice was produced in 1955-1956. 

6. Total pineapple fruit and juice production in Hawai'i has 
declined significantly over the past ten years* This is due 
largely to the fact that pineapple is more expensive to grow 
in Hawai'i than overseas. More and more pineapple is being 
grown abroad by ccupanies such as Dole and Del Monte. 
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ACTIVITY EPISODE VII 



EO0NCMIC CONCEPTS: Three questions of production, shifting 

supply/demand curves, competitive markets, 
competitive monopolies. 

/ 

Every economy is established to answer the three questions of 
production. In this episode the creation of the pineapple industry 
provides an example of answering the three questions. Once James Dole 
decided to produce pineapple (WHAT 10 PRODUCE) , he had to answer the 
HOW TO PPODUCE question by combining land, labor, and capital 
resources in the most efficient manner. While initially depending on 
labor, Dole made the shift to a capital-intensive industry with the 
use of Ginaca machines. The FOR WHOM TO PRODUCE question was answered 
by advertising and marketing. 

This episode includes a discussion on shifting supply/demand 
curves. In mechanizing his industry, Dole was willing to produce more 
and thus able to sell greater quantities of pineapples at a cheaper 
price, demonstrating a shift in supply due to technological advances. 
The advertising done Ly the pineapple industry created greater demand 
for j \neapple. a shift in demand caused by a change in taste. 

The pineapple industry is a good example of a monopolistically 
competitive market. The industry lacked the competitive nature of 
many sellers/buyers dealing independently, freely, and informatively 
in identical products; for the industry shewed a monopolistic 
tendency, Hawaiians trying to attract more customers by making a 
better product, a Hawaiian pineapple. 



DEFINITIONS 

Carrpetitive market — a market with many sellers/buyers dealing 

independently, freely, and informatively in 
identical products. 



Shitting supply/demand curves 



an increase or decrease in supply or 
demand caused by specific changes in 
the market. 
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ACTIVITY - TALK STORY 



Inst'i^jctional Objectives: Following this lesson, the student will be 
able to: 

1. Ccnpare present job skills with those of yesterday. 

2. List about skills required for roost entry-level jobs. 



Procedures: 

1. Distribute the reading to students 

2. Have students read out loud. 

3. Have them answer the questions following the reading. 

4. Go over the answers with the students. 

5. In discussion, ask students if they could have handled the 
jobs as described in the reading. 

Have them discuss the idea of an entry-level job. 
Have them generalize as to what skills are needed in 
entry-level jobs, as to what kind of pay they can expect in 
these kinds of jobs. 

6. In these discussions, generalizations should be made about tlie 
similarities of these jobs, requiring very little training and 
few skills, about the low pay with very limited promotional 
opportunities. 
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PINEAPPLE READINGS 



READING ONE 

The card reed, "Cook Department." What did I knew about cooking? 
After checking out the locker room, I headed over to the Cook 
Department. It wasn't in the cafet^-ia; it was the middle of the 
cannery. It was the canning section. My job was to work the machine 
that topped the cans of juice with lids. I had to carry the boxes of 
lids from the storage area to the machine, pack the lids on the 
stacker, watch the cans come down the conveyor belt to be filled with 
juice, pull cut any dented cans, and clear the reject tray. Since I 
was a rookie, I got the graveyard shift from 10:00 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 
and had a half hour for my "lunch. " 

At first, I wasn't too good getting the dented cans before they 
were capped so my reject tray was always full, much to my luna's 
dismay. But I caught the hang of spotting the cans and pulling them 
before they were capped. The job was monotonous with no one to talk 
to since I had to be at the machine for the eight-hour shift, the only 
challenge being to get the boxes of lids to the machine. The other 
big event was clean-up once a week, using the steam hoses to clean the 
machinery. It added an hour to my work week. 

I couldn't wait for the summer to end and get back to school. 
Never again. The next summer I got me an office job. 



READING TWD 

Someone peeked in the door and said, "Hey, Hawaii, Margie is 
cutting up a fresh pineapple. Wanna see?" 

Sure I did. It had been months since I last worked a pineapple. 
I rushed over to Margie's room and watched. I couldn't stand her 
butchering the pineapple so I walked over to Margie and volunteered to 
show my college buddies how to cut a pineapple. They were duly 
iirpressed, and I was forever nicknamed "Pineapple Mary". 



READING THREE 



I worked five summers as a packer at CPC (Del Monte) . After the 
pineapple was sized, cored, trimmed, and cleaned by the Ginanca 
machines and the trimmers, the pineapple came to cur table. We had to 
grade the pineapple into choice and fancy and into other secondary 
grades. The worst pineapple got sent to the "crushed" section. We 
had to double check and discard rotten or "stinky pine". (Xir table 
rotated. One week I would be at the top of the line, the next at the 
back. Being at the top meant hard work, especially if the pineapple 
came rushing in. Thank goodness we had the troughs where we could 
store excess pine to work on later. Being at the back of the line 
meant "Basy Times", especially if the front gals were good. 



QUESTIONS FOR READINGS 

1. What skills were needed to work at the pineapple cannery? 

2. How would you compare these skills with those required by 
teenagers working in fast food restaurants or service stations? 

3. Do you think you would enjoy working in the pineapple 
cannery? Support your answer with selections from the 



readings. 



ANSWERS: 



1. & 2. Skills Needed. 



Pineapple 



Fast Fed 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

e. 



cutting and triiming 
good eye judgement 
good physical coordination 
some strength 
more responsibility 
more physically demanding 



1. learning to operate machines 

2. able to give out change 

3. good manual skills 

4. working with co-workers 

5. more responsibility 

6. more customer contact 
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EPISODE VIII •'World War II" 



This episode gives students an idea of the kinds of economic 
changes that took place in Hawai'i during the war years. 



OBJECTIVES 

After redding this episods, students should be able to: 

1. DesrrAbe-sc;*- of the changes that occurred in Hawai'i during 
ftjrld War II. 

2. .^snribed hew <3hang*?s in supply and demand can affect prices. 



1. Th» jpotaiUiCion oi f*u\i 'i doubled during World War II. 

2. Shortages cama about as demand for goods and services 
increased faste than supply. 

3. a. supply of orchids falls - availability of inputs 

b. supply of fertilizer increases - availability inputs 

c. supply of lumber falls - availability inputs 

d. demand for manapua falls - taste change 

e. supply of goods falls - cost of inputs 

f. demand for land goes up - number of buyers 
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ACTIVITY - EPISODE VIII 



IC CONCEPTS: supply, demand, government regulation, price 
ceilings, economic freedom 



During World War II, many economic changes took place in our 
nation since the war effort put a strain on our limited resources. 
The government was faced with the economic question of how best to 
allocate the nation's limited resources. In its effort to allocate the 
nation's limited resources in the most equitable way, the government 
rationed goods such as gasoline, automobile tires, and certain foods. 

Overnight, the population of Hawai'i doubled as over 400,000 
military personnel were stationed in Hawai'i. This caused a shortage 
of available and affordable housing. As a way to take care of this 
problem, the government implemented a rent control (price ceiling) . 

Rigid rent controls are used in a few American cities today. In 
the case of rent control, personal positions on this specific 
government regulation and intervention in the housing market often 
depend largely on whether one is a landlord or tenant, although other 
circumstances may also be influential. Both the short and long range 
consequences (costs) must be weighed in determining the merits of rent 
control. 



DEFINITIONS 

Price Ceiling — a legally inposed price that is below the equilibrium 

price. Price ceilings always result in shortages. 

Economic Freedom — a characteristic of a market economy in which 

consumers and producers are free to choose what is 
in their own best interests as long as their 
decisions do not interfere with the rights of 
others. 



• 1 £ 
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ACITVm - THE COST OF RENT CONTROL 



Instructional Objectives: Following this lesson, the students will be 
able to: 

1. Describe rent control as a form of market regulation and 
intervention by the government. 

2. Indicate the long-term effects of rent control. 

3. Explain the inpact of rent control on the supply am demand 
for rental properties. 

4. Evaluate the worth of rent control in terms of the broad 
social goal of economic freedom. 



Procedure: 

1. Explain to the class that instead of having rents determined 
by supply and demand in the marketplace, the government can 
control the price through regulation — one form of which is 
rent control. Rent controls are likely to exist because the 
demand for rental units greatly exceeds the available supply. 

2. Have students read the handouts, "Case Study: Rent Control in 
Santa Monica" and "Landlord's Unusual Response To Rent 
Controls Stirs Fig^t". 

3. After the students have read the handouts discuss and clarify 
the following questions. 

a. Before the establishment of the rent control board, why 
would owning rental property in Santa Monica have been 
viewed as a favorable investment? 

b. Why was there no oversupply of housing units in Santa 
Monica despite a 10 percent growth in the housing stock 
between 1970 and 1980 while the population gain was only 
25 people? 

c. Why were rents increasing so rapidly in Santa Monica? 

d. Why did the property tax cuts revive interest in rent 
control legislation? 
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e. Why and how was rent control ijcposed on the rental market 
In Santa Monica? 

f. what reasons does the article give to explain why owners 
of rental housing did not lower rents when taxes were 
lowered? 

g. How were rents determined by the rental control board? 

h. If rent control were to be continued for 20 years in Santa 
Monica, how wouU it affect the following: 

1) Amount of new Santa Monica rental property will be 
available 

2) Quality of Santa Monica rental property available 

i. What social goal was beiiv* vic iate:'; according to the 
property owners? 

j . What group of corttrar«ers might thin': its freedom was 
violated by the rt -nt control mechanism? 



After the discussion, illustrate a supply and demand curve to 
show what occurs when rent control is put into effect over a 
period of time. Indicate that the graph shows the 
relationship between quantity supplied and demanded when the 
average rent is set by market and when the average rent is 
f Axed under rent control. 
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CW, $e <?«*. 



5. 



6. 



Pe » market-clearing price, i.e. rental price based on 
interaction of supply and demand 

Pel = price instituted by rent control board 

Qe = market-clearing quantity 

Qel = quantity supplied at controlled price 

Qe2 = quantity demanded at controlled price 



Ask the following questions based on an analysis of the graph: 

a. At the price set by the rent control board, what is the 
relationship between the supply and demand for available 
rental housing? 

b. What would happen to the available supply of housing uni ts 
if rent controls were eliminated? 

c. What would happen to the available demand for housing 
units if rent controls were eliminated? 

d. How do consumers gain and lose through rent control? 

Have students complete the "Rent Control Checklist" and have 
them state whether they are for or against rent control and 
why. Evaluate their understanding of the objectives of the 
lesson on the basis of the reasons they give for their replies 
and not according to whether th°y are for or against rent 
controls. Discuss results with the class. 




* 
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RENT OCNIROL CHECKLIST 



Directions: Check those itans that are a result of a rent control, 
then state whether you are for or against rent control. 

1. The demand for housing increases. 

2 . The demand for housing decreases. 

3. The supply of housing increases. 
4. The supply of housing decreases. 

5. All consumers would pay a lower cost for housing. 

6. All consumers would pay a higher cost for housing. 

7. There would be a shortage of housing for renters. 

8. There would be a surplus of housing for renters. 

9. There would be a shortage of landlords. 

10. There would be a surplus of landlords. 

11. The quality of housing would improve. 

12. The quality of housing would deteriorate. 

13. Rent control denies the consumer and suppliers economic 

freedom. 

14. Rent control does not deny the consumer and suppliers 

economic freedom. 

Are you for or against rent control? Y es N o 

State your reason (s) why on a separate sbset of paper. 

Adapted from: Joint Council on Economic Education 

Teaching Strategies - Consumer Economics 
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ANSWER SHEET 

3. a. Santa Monica was a desirable place to live, was close to 
Los Angeles proper, had a higher per capita income with 
changing population. 

b. There were more single people moving in with changing 
pattern of needs from an earlier family situation. 

c. It was caused by an increase in demand. 

d. Tenants expected rents to go down with the decrease in 
property taxes. 

e. A charter amendment established a rent control board 

. elected by the voters with the purpose of reviewing all 
rent increase demands. 

f . Rental fees were not lowered because of inflation with 
rising interest rates and because of the tight market 
favoring landlords. 

g. Rents were established by the rate of returns on the 
original investment of the landlords. 

h. 1) There would be no increase in the availability of 

rental property in Santa Monica. 

2) The quality of Santa Monica rental property would go 
down. 

i. The social goal sacrificed would be that of economic 
freedom, the freedom to do with your property as you wish. 

j. Consumers who are willing to pay higher rents and can't 
get rental units are losers. 

5. a. There is too little supply for the demand, creating a 
shortage. 

b. According to the graph if the contiols were lifted and the 
interaction of supply and demand was allowed in the 
marketplace, there would be an increase in the quantity 
supplied. 

c. There would be a decrease in the demand for rental units 
in Santa Monica. 

d. Consumers gain by having to pay smaller rental fees, but 
they lose because there is a smaller number of rental 
units on the market. 
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Handout 3-3A 



CASE STUDY: RENT CONTROL IN SANTA MONICA 



SANTA MONICA'S SUBURBAN RADICALS' 

. . . Santa Monica has 88,000 people in its com- 
pact 8.3 squirt milts, and some 80 percent of them are 
renters. Soma of tha rente** ara akJarty pansionars 
(from 15 parcant to 40 percent, according to various as- 
timatas]. . ■ . Many mora renters art young profession- 
als, who jog in swarms, morning and evening, in tht 
parks ovtrlooking tht ocean. According to tht U.S. 
Treasury Revenue Sharing Office, tha city's per capita 
income is 29 percent higher than that of Los Angeles 
County. 

Although local radicals worry about its "untram- 
meled development" the city gained only 25 persons 
between the 1970 and 1980 census. Its housing stock 
grew by 10%. however. As elsewhere, large families 
were giving way to singles and young marrieds. and 
high-rise condominiurns ware springing up to house 
them. With freeway access to downtown Los Angeles, 
smog-free Santa Monica would be a prime site for real 
•state development except for the people who already 
live there 

(L]ocai landlords find rent control very threatening 
indeed. To those who bear its economic burden, Santa 
Monica's form of rent control looks like a means of 
buying votes by a forced redistribution of wealth — 

. . The first referendum on rent control tost heavily 
in June 1978. Yet the . . . property tax cuts that passed 
that same day ironically revived rent control agitation 
across the state. 

Very little of the property owners' tax savings 
showed up in tower rents, which ware under upward 
pressure from other inflationary costs and a booming 
rental market The footers' Rights coalition put the 
charter amendment back on tha bJtot in April 1979. 
Santa Monica voters gave it a 54% margin. . . 

The charter amendment established a rent control 
board to be elected by city voters, the only place in the 
country where e voting majority with a financial stake in 
the outcome of these quasi-judicial decisions eteofs) 
the persons who make them. In the first rent control 



1 Exoarptad from 'Sent* Monca'a Suburban R«ftcata.' by J*rm 
tag Aeama. Tht War Stmt Journal. Juty t. 19S1. ***** w*> 
pffmmion of tna Watf Stmt Joum*. O Dow John 4 Company 
19S1 : al ngms rttorvod. Tho aoaptaaon axefudaa thorn poraona of 
tha onojnaf arte* mat concam man an otfwr than ram corwtt— ma 
soo»act o tfwa laaaon. 



board election, the Renters' Rights group took all the 
seats. ■ . • 

In apartment house by apartment house, 
committees thai organized to petition for tower rents 
had their efforts rewarded by favorable rant board ceci- 
stons, and each committee became another unit in the 
Renters'Rights election network. Apartment owners re- 
acted with fury; according to one account they booed 
and hooted at tarty board meetings from the pledge of 
allegiance through tha reading of the minutes and inter- 
rupted tenant speakers with catcalls. 

The details of the law go far beyond regulating 
rents, economically damaging as that may be. Accord- 
ing to Lowell Wedemeyer, an attorney who represents 
many local landlords, the board not only forces land* 
lords to operate at a cash toss, it makes evictions practi- 
cally impossible and prohibits owners from removing 
vacant apartments from the rental market. 

On paper, says attorney Wedemeyer, the board 
determines rents by the rate of return on the original 
cash investment no matter how tong ago it was made. 
So there is no way rents can keep pace with inflation. 
Yet landlords with negative cash flow face criminal ac- 
tion if they neglect building maintenance. Ons part of 
the ordinance even makes it a misdemeanor, punisha- 
ble by six months in jail or a fine, for a landlord to insti- 
tute court proceedings to evict a tenant without first go- 
ing through the rent board. Landlords can't withdraw 
units from the market or convert them to condominiums 
without rent board approval, which is stow in coming. 

Rant control advocates often argue that buildings 
aren't run for a cash profit but for the tax shelter the 
rapid depreciation provides for high-income investors. 
But the Santa Monica law goes one step further, sub- 
tracting from every rant increase application tha amount 
its hearing officers figure the owner saves in tax write- 
offs. The local law provides for figunng this amount as it 
the owner were in a 40% tax bracket, no matter what his 
actual income is. 

The Renters' Rights people seem to think tfvs law 
hurts only well-heeled landlords, speculators, and 
Saudi [Arabian) investors. Mayor (Ruth) Gotoway ar- 
gues that small landlords are protected by the exemp- 
tion of three-unit owner-occupied buildings. But land- 
lord Stavisa M. Mitosavtjevic tells a far different story. 

A disabled mechanical engineer. Mr. Milosavljevx: 
owns one building of six units and says his rents fall far 
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Handout 3-3A (continued) 



short of his annual taxes, bank paymtnts, and costs. 
Tha rant board, ha says, has boon totally capricious m 
setting his rants, giving a special break to one tanant 
who was a rent activist. The majority of Santa Monica 
landlords, he says, are "mom-and-pop' operators in his 
situation 

Mr. Mitosavljavic has brought one of soma 150 
landlord suits against the rent control chartar or the rent 
board. Most have been successful in overturning spe- 
cific rant board decisions, though at a cost to the land- 
lords of some half million dollars in legal fees. Both 
sides are closely watching a major suit in whfch a lower 
court said parts of the law might be uncatstHutionai. 
The decision came a month before the el e ct ion, and tha 
Renters' Rights slate thinks thair promise to defand tha 
law strongly sw-Mled thair margin. Other observers think 
that the hopa the law will ba struck down has kapt tha 
Santa Monica housing markat from collapsing. 

Ir tha meantime, the housing industry fears that 
radicals now have a program that can win the support of 
any electorate comprised mainly of renters. They've 
gone to state and federal levels to try to forestall it But 
Mayor Qoktway isn't worried by a currant U.S. Senate 
drive to suspend federal housing aid to communities 
with rent control. "The total help for 1960-81 in the city 
from the federal government is $77 million,* she says. 
"We have a UCLA (University of California at Los An- 
geles] estimate that tenants saved in one year of rent 
control approximately $54 million. There is no way that 
federal programs can have leverage on us." 

The Santa Monica experiment may wind up forcing 
the "mom-and-pop" owners to sell out to anyone with 
the cash reserves to wait out the legal challenge. 

The ironic result would be that the policies of "eco- 
nomic democracy" would bring about a further concen- 
tration of Santa Monica property in the hands of specu- 
lators and large corporations. But one can argue that 
the experiment should be left atone, as long as local 
voters want it, if onry to be an example to the rest of the 
country. 



SANTA MONICA'S LID ON RENTS 2 

James Ring Adam's editonal page article regard- 
ing (the) Sar.ta Monica Rent Control Law (July 1 ) was 
misleading regarding the "plight" of the "mom and pop" 
landlords. 

As a long-term resident/tenant of Santa Monica, l 
have seen the rents escalate substantially in excess of 
the inflation rate due to a severe housing shortage 
(which occurred before rent controls, not because of 
rent controls). However, the landlords who are now in 
an economic bind are all new owners who speculated 
that further rampant inflation and rent increases would 
bail them out of economically unsound investments in 
apartment units that were obviously money losers at the 
price and terms at which they were purchased. 

Poor Mr. MaJosavijevic appears to be one of those 
buyers who knew what the cash flow loss was when he 
purchased his building and hoped that ha could raise 
rents furtfw to cover his losses; he could not do so due 
to the passage of rent control. 

Moat of the long-term "mom and pop" owners of 
units in Santa Monica are doing quite well, based on al- 
lowed annual rent increases of 6%-7% and their older 
mortgages, which were made at more economically 
sound purchase terms. Onry the recent speculators ap- 
pear to be the ones suffering. And, of course, specula- 
tion should, and in the case of Santa Monica did. entail 
substantial risks. 

If the political winds of Santa Monica have turned 
against tha landlords, it is only because the tenants had 
no other recourse against the pressures of unbearable 
rer* raises. The rent control law, though possibly unfair 
to landlords on an economic basis, may have avoided a 
far worse sort of political situation when many tenants 
would have been evicted with no place to go. 

Allan M. Mannheim 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 



2 Fremn^»ftloiht6dltor». , 7T)»W«iS»»#<Joufn«/.Joly9. 1981 
Rconrtrt w*. pwmtMMn o< Th# w$n $tnm Journal o 19S4 Dow 
Jqom 4 Company, mc. AX ngms mwd. 
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March 21, 1984 

Landlord's Unusual Response 
To Rent Controls Stirs Fight 

By Rowjtt GinNTHW " 

Siajf tlrperfr of TiulWm*-*™** 

IN SANTA MONICA, Calif., the strugjfle over the city's rent con- 
trolshas taken a novel twist A landlord there wants o demol- 
sh his fully-tenanted, six-unit apartment building rather than 
continue to opiate under rent controls. But the cfty is refusing 
tn allow him to tear the building down. • , 
Jerome Nash, the landlord, contends he has the constitutional 
rMit to dispose of his property as he sees fit. even if it means going 
out of business. The city's rent-control board — — 
says the city's interest in preserving its rental 
housing supercedes that right. The case is ex- 
pected to be decided soon by the California Su- 
preme Court, following two lower-court rulings 
in Mr. Nash's favor. 

If it seems a bit extreme for someone to 
tear down a perfectly good building to avoid 
rent controls, Mr. Nash counters that the city, in effect, is taking his 
property without reimbursement. 

Why not sell the building? "That's the city's point, but the city 
can't force him to sell," says Mitchell Ezer, Mr. Nash's attorney. 
"He doesn't want to because of the depressed value that s caused oy 
rent controls. The issue is whether he has the right to go out of busi- 
ness." ! 

IN 197* according to the rent-control board, Mr. Nash, then a 
UC^rtiSf Bught the apartment building for mm with 
a $65,000 downpayment. A year later Santa Monica adopted rent 
controls. At thVtime Mr. Nash bought it, the annual rental ^ in- 
come for the building was $22,620; the city *ays It's now $29,752 a 
year. 

In a declaration to the court, Mr. Nash stated that his intent is 
to "evict the group of ingrates that inhabit my units, tear down the 
building and hold on" to the land until a buyer is found. Despite Uie 
reference to his tenants as ingrates, Nr. Nash says he ten t being 
spiteful or mean-spirited in the dispute. "Absolutely not, he in* 

blStS ' Indeed, clearing the parcel may make the property more sal- 
able than attempting to sell the building as a rental proper .y. Santa 
Monica's rent-control law doesn't permit rent adjustments reflecting 
a new owner's purchase price or debt, nor can the rent be raised 
when a tenant moves out. 

But with a cleared parcel, someone could build and sell condo- 
minium apartments at a greater profit than if the old building sold 
as a rental. If that's what Mr. Nash has In mind, he isn t saying. 
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EPISODE DC 



Introduces students to the factors which led to the successful 
establishment of the visitor industry in Hawai'i. 



OBJECTIVES 

After reading this episode, students should be able to: 

1. Cite at least three reasons for the success of the visitor 
industry since World War II. 

2. Specify tourism as largest industry in Hawai'i. 



ANSWERS TO EPISOCE IX QUESTIONS 



1. Reasons why the visitor industry began to flourish after World 
War II include: 

- lower air fares from the mainland 

- shorter travel times to Hawai'i 

- rising consumer incomes on the U.S. mainland (and Japan) 
~ more vacation time for U.S. (and Japanese) workers, and 

- effective promotion of the Hawai'i visitor industry on the 
U.S. mainland and elsewhere. 

2. In 1985 approximately 4.8 million tourists came to Hawai'i. 
Approximately 24% of these (1,175,500) were from the Orient. 

3. The first Aloha Day Parade — during Aloha Week — certainly 
helped stimulate the visitor industry. Other annual events 
that help attract visitors include the Bowl games (or national 
TV) , Lei Day, various University of Hawaii sporting events and 
Kamehameha Day. Some of these events have been a part of 
Hawai'i for a long time and were not originally planned to 
attract visitors. Nevertheless, they now serve to help "sell" 
Hawai'i to visitors. 

4. Fewer tourists come to Hawai'i by ship nowadays because of 
high prices and longer travel times than those for air 
travel. Due to declining numbers of patrons, most shipping 
companies have discontinued passenger service to Hawai'i. 

5. The rise and decline in the ni T mber of visitors was due to the 
affluence of the 1920 's followed by the Great Depression which 
began during the fall of 1929. After 1929 arrivals fell 
dramatically. It is interesting to note, however, that 
visitor arrivals began to increase relatively early — in 1934. 
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activity - EPISODE DC 



C CONCEPTS: The three questions of production — V 1AT TO 
PRODUCE, HOW TO PRODUCE, FOR WHOM TO PRODUCE. 



How Hawai'i reallocated her resources from war time to peacetime 
is a good example of an economy answering the three ojiestions of 
economics. The first question of WHAT TO PRODUCE is determined by 
consumers casting their dollar votes for what they want. Should an 
area use its land resources to build hotels or to grow sugar? Should 
time be consumed to study for a test or to play a game? What have 
market surveys shown as consumer tendencies? 

The second question of HOW TO JfRODUCE is determined by the most 
efficient and least costly combination of productive resources. 
Should the hotel be built with more labor or with more machines 
(capital)? Should a student type (capital) or write (labor) the term 
paper. 

The third question of FOR WHOM TO PRODUCE is determined by how 
much the consumer has to spend and how the producer decides to market 
the product. Should the hotel be built as a luxury hotel or as a '.our 
group special? Should the government raise taxes, leaving people with 
less to spend? 

Hawaii's leaders realized that the American public, with more 
money to spend and more time for leisure, would be looking for 
vacation sites and decided to produce a tourist industry. Hawaiian 
leaders then combined the productive resources in the most efficient 
manner to produce this industry. Hotels were built in a 
capital-intensive manner, multi-storied on relatively small parcels of 
land, a relatively expensive resource. The Hawaiian leaders had to 
train their labor supply "to become hotel managers, tour guides, 
entertainers, and accountants." The FOR WHOM question was answered by 
advertising, by creating such events as the "Aloha Day Parade," and by 
an increase in America ' s disposable income. 



DEFINITIONS 



Three questions of production 



What , How, and For whom to produce 
are decided by the interaction of 
consumer and producer in the 
marketplace. 



Disposable income — Income left after taxes. 
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ACTIVITY A — GRAPHING TOURISM 



Instructional Objectives: Following the lesson, the student will be 
able to; 

1. Interpret information given about Hawaii's tourist Industry. 

2. Plot a graph, given numbers and a time scale. 

3. Answer general questions about the various trends in tourism. 

Procedures: 

1. Distribute the worksheet. 

2. Give the students 15 minutes to do the graph. 

3. Go over- some generalizations based on the shape of the graph, 
••Tourist Industry". 

4. Allow the students another 10 minutes to complete the answers. 

5. Go over the answers with the class. 



Instructional Objectives: Following the lesson, the student will be 
able to: 

1. Write a scenario about Hawai'i in the year 2000. 

2. Generalize about some of the trends Hawai'i will be facing in 



1. Divide the students into groups. Introduce the idea of 
scenario writing, how they must project themselves into the 
future by taking present trends anad deciding how they will 
impact the future. 

2. Do not let the student go off free without any guide 
questions. Some suggested areas to inspect are: 

a. What will be the major industries in the year 2000? Will 
tourism still be number one? Will agriculture be a major 
contributor to the economy? 

b. What kinds of jobs do you expect in the future? Will they 
mainly be service-oriented? Will there be more 
entry-leva! type jobs in Hawai'i? Will Hawai'i have to 
send her more gifted and trained citizens overseas? 



ACTIVITY B — SCENARIO WRITING 




Procedures: 
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c. What will our educational system be like in the year 
2000? Will more or less schooling be needed to be 
conpetitive in the job marke*? 

d. What will the family structure be like in the year 2000? 
Will there be more extended families living together in 
ohana-type houses? 

e. Will people be able to afford their own houses? Will 
people live in apartments in congested urban settings? 

f. Will there be more multi-income families in Hawai'i with 
even children having to work? 

g. What will our transportation system be like in the year 
2000? Will there be more cars or a mass transit system? 
Will there be any legislation Imiting the number of cars 
in Hawai'i? 

h. What will the quality of life be like in the year 2000? 
Will there be enough space for people? Will there be 
enough recreational facilities for a 1 I? 

i. If Hawaii is to remain a tourist center, what will she 
need to be competitive? 

3. After the students have done their tasks, have them present 
their reports to the class. 

4. After some discussion, have the tudents read articles on 
planning and projecting. They are "Supersonic jet age could 
isolate Isles, economist predicts" and "Sand Island Convention 
Center". 

5. Now conclude by having the students compare their reports with 
those of the two articles or any other articles you may have. 



ACTIVITY C — BURYING A TIME CAPSULE 



Instructional Objectives: Following this lesson, the student will be 
able to: 

1. List items that would represent the time to a future 
generation. 

2. Generalize as to what the present means to her/his generation. 
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Procedures: 



1. Divide the students Into groups and place them in the 
situation of planning items to be placed in a time capsule. 

2. Rather than have them go about this task freely (urless 
students are capable of such freedom) , give the students a 
list to work from. This list should ask for representative 
articles from the following: 

a. magazines, newspapers, periodicals 

b. tapes, video as well as audio 

c. any fads like yo-yos and skateboards 

d. items of clothing 

e. items of jewelry, including watches 

f . school items like books, buttons, pennants 

g. any pictures of items typical of the time like popular cars 

h. any other items they would like to include 

3. Have the students share their lists. Repeatedly ask them why 
they chose those items. After that, have the students 
genrealize as to the answers they chose. Answers should be 
like: "These items represent our generation" and "Hiese would 
be good clues in trying to figure us out." 
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TOURIST INDUSTRY 



Graph the following numbers to see the growth of the tourist 



industry. 




YEAR 


NO. TOURI, 


1964 




563,925 


1966 




835,456 


1968 


1 


,314.571 


1970 


1 


,746,970 


1972 


2 


,244,377 


1974 


2 


,786.489 


1976 


3 


,220,151 


1978 


3 


,670.309 


1980 


3 


,934.504 


1981 


3 


,934.623 


1982 


4 


,242,925 


1983 


4 


,367.880 


1984 


4 


,865,580 


1985 


4 


,884,110 


1986 


5 


,606,980 



1. Many predicted the death of tourism in 
the early 1980 's. Does the graph 
support this prediction? Explain. 



How many years did it take to go from 2 
million to 3 million? From 3 million to 
4 million? From 4 to 5 million? 



After examining the graph, what future 
trends would you predict for tourism? 
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TOURIST INDUSTRY 
Graph the following numbers to see the growth of the tourist 



industry. 


YEAR 


NO. TOURIST 


1964 


563,925 


1966 


835,456 


1968 


1,314,571 


1970 


1,746,970 


1972 


2,244,377 


1974 


2,786,489 


1976 


3,220,151 


1976 


3,670,309 


1980 


3,934,504 


1981 


3,934,623 


1982 


4,242,925 


1983 


4,367,880 


1984 


4,865,580 


1985 


4,884,110 


1986 


5,606,980 



1. Many predicted the death of tourism in 
the early 1980 's. Does the graph 
support this prediction? Explain. (Yes, 
the graph supports this. 1980 & 1981 
figures show a growth of only 119.) 

2. How many years did it take to go from 2 
million to 3 million? Fran 3 million to 
4 million? From 4 to 5 million? (It 
took 5 years to go from 2 to 3 million; 
it took 8 years to go to 4 million; it 
took 5 years to reach 5 million.) 

3. After examining the graph, what future 
trend would you predict for tourism? 
(Tourism should increase, but at what 
rate remains a question.) 
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Supersonic jet age 
could isolate Isles, 
economist predicts 



Supersonic jet travel could 
cut off Hawaii from world com- 
merce, leaving the state a dec- 
ade hence with "a backwater 
economy . . . totally dependent 
on tourism and the military/ 9 
Bank of Hawaii economist 
David Ramsour said yesterday. 

Already, a slow-growth trend 
has taken hold, he said, noting 
that over the past 15 years Ha- 
waii's inflation-adjusted income 
per capita has risen barely 0.5 
percent annually compared 
with more than 5 percent in 
the preceding 10 years. 

Meanwhile, the Legislature, 
in trying to make up for the 
flatness in tax revenues that a 
slow-growth, low-inflation 
economy implies, will be tempt- 
ed "to turn to gimmicks that 
appear to make revenue raising 
painless/' 

A current example, Ramsour 
said, is the pending proposal for 
a state lottery, which he at- 
tacked as "nothing less than a 
regressive tax . • . that tricks 
the least able into paying a tax 
that they otherwise would not 
— perhaps could not — have 
chosen to pay." 

Meanwhile, too, because 
costs-of-living here will remain 
high, Hawaii families likely will 
press to make sure every adult 
member pulls in some income, 
he said. That would produce 
growth in the ' underground 
economy," in which income 
goes unreported for taxing pur- 
poses. And "serious implica- 
tions" would arise . , . "for 
society and criminal patterns." 

These sobering scenarios 
were contained in prepared re- 
marks to the Hawaii Police 
Commissioners' conference yes- 
terday at the Ala Moana 
Americana Hotel. 




David Ramsour 

. Warns of overflights 

In his jet travel warning, 
Ramsour said he expects that 
within the next decade "we 
will have the capacity to fly (in 
suborbital craft) from New 
York to Sydney in an hour. 

"If we are concerned about 
Hawaii being overflown today, 
we should be even more won- 
dering about our relative isola- 
tion in 1995 or 1998." 

Hawaii's role as a commercial 
crossroads, already in decline 
by Ramsour's reading, is likely 
to slip even faster, "not despite 
but because of 1 nsing Mainland 
interest in Asian markets, he 
said. "Mainland corporations 
and population centers will at- 
tempt to learn to handle their 
Asian affairs by themselves." 

Already many state and 
county delegations are going to 
Asia "without calling on any 
unique knowledge thai Hawaii's 
population is supposed to pos« 
♦£ess," he said. 



(Source: Honolulu Advertiser) March 7, 1986 ) 
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Sand Isle convention center 



certainly worth at least 75 to 90 
percent as much as Waikiki 
being rented out as a Junk yard. 
About 300 acres still to 

As a Realtor I let my mind 
worry about the problem and 
came up with the idea that the 
state should develop a Pacific 
Rim Exhibition Center with all 
the member states being invited 
to lease sites, Including space for 
gift shops, restaurants, etc for 
this purpose. With the Bishop 
Museum participating, It would 
be a terrific tourist destination. 

But now adci! the proposed 
convention center to the middle 
of this complex and you have a 
sure winner. Put it in Fort De- 
Russy or the golf course and you 
make a lot of people mad. do - 
oot derive any revenue that h 
will generate for the surround- 
ing areas, except possibly 
through taxes, aod add confu- 
sion to the streets of WaikftL 

There are many other benefits 
to the Sand Island location. Let 
me discuss a few: 

The freeway would eras the 
sea plane area (Kalihi Bay, per- 
haps) on a causeway, leaping 
over the Snug Harbor and sec- 
ond entrance to Honolulu Har- 
bor on a double, high arch steel 
bridge. It should be a lacy, airy 
steel bridge that will give the 
first-time visitors a thrilling 
view. This freeway will get the 
visitors to Waikiki from the air- 
port in 10 minutes. 

The added revenues from the 
greatly enhanced location would 
help defray and retire the bond 
issue needed to finance this ven- 

tU The route would be entirely (Source: Star Bulletin, 
over publicly owned land No j une 15, 1987) 

acquisition costs, no expensive 
condemnations. 

The project would disturb no 
one except the present tenants, 
until you got to the point of 
double decking Ala Moana q \ 




Boulevard. All the rest would be 
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; his pub I i cat ion is d ,iqned to aid teachers who will be teaching the 
ifddo / social studies cour-.e entitled, "The H waii-n Monarchy" and 
..he hitjh school course entitled, "Modern History of Hawaii". This 
unique publication was developed to increase student understanding of 
the historical development of Hawaii's economy. 

Ine Saq.t .>f ]' u ii-.i firs*- printed in 197b as a "int. venture of 
"thelJep, , iment "of Education and he Hawaii Council on Economic 
F ducat , n . 

in 1987,, the pool icut.un was updated and a s< >nd printing was done. 

learners o e e. .ouraged t" as<. the : n'her's Guide to_j!ie iu "hich 
nr !udn answers to the text questions di ' dd ' i : os;l learn ing 
.U.1V1L s ' n speci ic economic concepts. 

.;, «-n,n.itiO" information foi tie us<> of The ag.i of I J Nui in th< 
r lass. 00m may De obtained From ; h( '' 'iter For .';no.r.ic Education 
M,»pim ai 94 ,-7009. 
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200 YEAR OLD MAN 

FOUND IN HONOLULU WREC30EE 



PRESS CONFERENCE TODAY 



PieA$B,Pimt. lU ANSWER. ALL 
YOUR QUESTIONS tF YOU'LL JUST 
Fl Give ME TIME. 





J THINK ID BETTER START ^ 
FfflM THZ BEGINNING- 





J WAS ffORN ON THE KQtVA COAST OF THE BIG I SI A WD , 
NEAR ,sEALAKFXUA BAY 



Op course , we kn&* 'M07H1N6 of the out&de worid thes/. We had to de/ 

ON OURSELVES AND OUR VERY LIMITED RESOURCES TO PROVIDE THE THING 
WE WEEDED. 



Our Tools were veRY Simple compared To what we have today: ...no 

MACHINES, NO TRUCKS , NO &ULL£OZERd AND A/0 METAL 'Toot- 5, WE DIDN'T EVEN 
MORSES OR. OXEhJ TO RUOW OUR F/ZEDS OR To CARRY HEAVY 'THINGS, k 
HAD TO DO MOST THING S & YHAND. 





Even /n ancient mwai), iaa/d Ms ^my sca$c£. many BjioodY 
MRS Wbrz fought oym who yvwu) cowmou 7hz a<wd. 



EACM ISLAND WAS DIVIDED /A/To D/ST&CTS C4Li£b AfOKU* 



Hammi, fo/q. example, ms div/deo 

INTO S/X MOKU, MYmMtLY UVED SIY 
THE MOKU OFK0NA 



KAWAIHAt 



V /(&UAKE.KUA 
KEOMO 



AlLTHLLANP ON BACH ISLAND WAS 
ONDIRM CAtt AHO ffffi.C WOF 

mm M, wm was the highest 

RWKtM CHIEF ON BACH ISLAND. 



The Moku i4&?£ div/oed iArroSM4U£<z. g 

PfESHAPED PIECES OP L/)HDC#UEO AHVPWA. 




OTHZfl HI ' 

called AL II 'A I MOKU 

&OVER.MED EACH AlOKU 




LESSER CHIEFS, OR ALT/, 
WJL££> EACHAHOPUA'A. 



Hh£/IHUPUM WAS The. MOST IMPORTANT LAND DIVISION IN ANCIENT HAWAII* NBARLY 
EVERY AHUPUM RAM FROM MOUNTAIN ToP TO THESE4. THlS WAYTHE PEOPIS mo 
UmtN&CHAHUmft WEKEA&E To PROVIDE V/EMSE^ES WITH EVEJtfTHMG THEY NEEDED... . 




MsyooMmmGim,Mosrofm Psopis wbrnomt land, these People were 
called the MAKA AMANA , or commoners . themaka' ftmNA did mostof 

THE PHYSICAL IA80R MO PRODUCED MOST Of THE GOODS. 




SHAR1N6 WASM IMPQftTANT PART OF OUR LIVES IN THOSE DAYS 



Spa Ta#oParmea wante 5ome pish, 

HE DIDN'T BOY I T OR BARGAIN P0R IT. 
tj£ S/MPLY WENT DOWN To THE $EA - 
SHORE AMD ASKED A PlSHERMAN FOR, 
WHAT HE NEEDED. THE fiSHERMM WOULD 
GIVE THE FARMER WHAT HE ASKED FOR. 



JHehthb Fisherman wanted taro, he 

WOULD GO OPTO THAT FHRT OF THE AHUPUA'A 
WHERE TARO WAS GROWAND THE FARMER 
WOULD SUPPLY THE f /SHERMAN'S NEE&S. 




money was not usld in ancient ham ii 
and people shared their g0003. 
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Y FATHER WAS A FISHERMAN, OfilE OF THE BEST IN 
HAyMtt. 0EIN6fHt UD£$T &0Y t WAS EXPECTED To d£ 

/I F/SHERMAN Too 



But I'm afraio i wasn't a uew 

Good FtSHERMAN. 

^1 



fUE THING t LIKED 8EST WAS 
PLAYING WITH MY UNCLE'S &Q f . 
MOHEA. 




MOHEA WAS A VERY SMART PIG i 
&HECOOJ.D ROLL OVER i SHE CcUL£ 
SHAKE HANDS; SHE COULD EVEN 
DAMCE. I LOVEO HER VERY MUCH - 




MY MOTHER WOULD OFTEN SCcLO ME 
FOR SPENDING TOO MUCH TIME 

plhy/ng w/th Nona a and not 

ENCUm VME DOING MY CHORES* 




AfOHBA WASTHE SOURCE OF MY GREATEST HAPPINESS, AmA$ /r TURNSO 
OUT, MY GREATEST SORROW. ITH/ASA DAY /A/ OCT08EK DVR/M& 
WE MAKAH1KI 





U)QKMGQPJ5AWSTAH0tN6 OVERMZ, 

MWthbau) whoRul eq ourMOKQ* 

PfO YOU NOT HEAR ' 
MB PRQCLA1MTH6 
COMING OF THE 

ALU AlAfOAO? 




DO YOU NOT KNOW THAT WHEM AN Au'l 

Comes near, you are to 

PROSTRATE VtK/RSELF?! 




J MAO MADE A GRAVE MISTAKE . XHA& ^ 
WtATED AN IMPORTANT RAPV. V VtfVftf* 

JHEALtl WtNT AMONG THE PEOPlB , Route® 
WENT BEFORE HIM, EITHER BUW/NG A 
COtKHSHEUOFLCAUISlGALOUO TOf^ t 

^ANNOUNCE HIS COMINO . . * 




IF A COMMONER DIDN'T SHOW DUE RESPEC T 
WHEN A HIGH CHIEF PASSED BY HE COULD 

BE PUT To DEATH* 



ERIC 




NEtDUBS TO SAf f I WAS AFRAID, 
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EgfE $ QIDtfTKMOWn THEN,N0R DID J CARE , BUT MYUMCLE HAPDONL 

ME A GREAT SERVICE . HE HAD SAV£0 MY LIFE , If I HAD 
WgmL ATTACKED ttfllUoR HIS $£RVA//T f J WOULD HAVE MOST SORELY 
WBbT\ &EEN KILLED \ 
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When i stopped crying, my uncle 
reminded me tha t according to ancient 
tradition thealtlhad the right 
to take from the people anything 
that caught their fancy. 




This was particularly 

Thus DURING THE 

makwki season from 
October to February 

DURING WHICH TIME 

TAXES WERE COLLECTED 
BY THEALtk /N THE 
FORMOFQOODS - FISH, 
DOGS, POJ, TAPAf ETC... 



fyS*£^ EVERYTHING PRODUCED ON THE 

16!& SHXS^L ™ m AL9> °. ACCORDING To MY FATHER, MORE THAN HAL* OF WHAT THE 



I MISSED NOHEA MY MUCH IN M DAYS THAT FOLLOWED, WAS THE DAYS BECAME MONTHS 
AND MONTHS BECAME YEARS,SHE EAOtD IN MY MEMORY. IN SPITE OF THIS CHILDHOOD 
TRAGEDY* 1 STILL HAVE FOND MEMORIES OF MY LIFE AS A SOY. FOR ONE THING 

1 didn't have togo To qchool . I sometimes wished 1 could return w 

THOSE GOOD OLD PAYS. BUT AS YOU KNOW WE CAMNQT REVERSE THE SANDS ofT/ME. 



ANY CASE f A$YWALL KNOW, SOMETHING HAPPENED IN 1778 THAT POT THE WAY OF 
ERIC** OF ANCIENT HAWAII FOfiEl/ER OUT OF REACH . 
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EPISODE I 

The Hawaiian Islands are situated centrally in the Pacific Ocean 
at the northern edge of the tropics. They were created from lava 
oozing out on the ocean floor and then emerging above the sea. 

There are eight main islands: Ni'ihau (72 square miles), Kaua'i 
(555), O'ahu (604), Moloka'i (260), Maui (728), Lana'i (141), 
Kaho'olawe (45) and Hawai'i (4,030). The total land mass is about the 
size of the state of New Jersey. O'ahu, the third largest, is 
presently the most populous with over 80 percent of the total 
population. 

The Islands are very distant from other land masses in the 
Pacific. The Pacific Coast of the United States is over 2,000 miles 
distant, Tahiti, Samoa, and Fiji are between 2,300 and 2,800 miles 
away. About 3,500 miles of ocean stretches between Hawai'i and 
Japan. Australia is about 4,500 miles away. Both China and the 
Itoilippines are nearly 5,000 miles away. 

One migration theory suggests that the first Hawaiians were 
Polynesians who came to the Islands beginning in A.D. 124; voyages 
continued until the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. Early 
migrants came from the Marquesas Islands, while later migrants 
probably came from Tahiti. The voyagers navigated their canoes across 
thousands of miles of ocean without the benefit of maps or compasses. 
Celestial navigation provided direction. 
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These early voyagers brought with them a number of useful plants and 
animals such as taro, the Hawaiian staff of life from which poi is 
made, sugar cane, rsweet potatoes, bananas, pigs, chickens, and dogs. 
Until Captain James Cook's arrival in 1778, there was no significant 
contact between the Hawaiians and the outside world, 

EPISODE I QUESTIONS 

1. Approximately how many people lived in Hawai'i before the arrival 
of Captain Cook? What is the population of Hawai'i today? 

2. What is the difference between a moku and an ahupua'a? Which is 
larger? 



3. What kinds of things did the ancient Hawaiians produce with their 
resources? 



4. Who did most of the work in ancient Hawai'i? 

5. Why do you think most ahupua'a ran from the mountains to the 
sea? Why weren't some laid out along the shore with other 
ahupua'a located inland? 

6. In ancient Hawai'i, the ali'i collected taxes from the 
maka'ainana (commoners) in the form of goods. What do you think 
the maka'ainara received in return for these tax payments? what 
kinds of things do the people of Hawai'i receive in return for 
tax payments today? 

7. Did the maka'ainana in ancient Hawai'i "own" the land they lived 
on? Did the ancient Hawaiian fisherman "own" the fish that he 
caught? Did the farmer "own" the taro that he grew? Explain. 



9 

ERIC 
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»« SB : EM MM & 



J . 




J COULD /ifOT BELIEVE WHAT I SAW INTHE HALF LI6HT OF DAWN- TtJMP 
SEEM LIKE HUOE TREES WERE MOVING ON THE WATER. 



erIc 1 



BEST COPY AiMILASLE 
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QUiERSlNOOR VlUA&E HADSEENTH/S 

Strange Sight Some were running 

TOWARD THE SHORE . SOW WERE 
FRI6HTENED AND CRIED OUT IN FEAR. 


76> ##0<lr HAPPEN/MO* AS 
ymZED mSHORB, CANOES WERE 

ONE MO WE PADDLED OOftNTO THE BAY. 









iHi. 



P JA/ 7?/£ BRIGHTENING LIGHT 11 
,h I COULD SEE BETTER, THEY 

\m were CANOES~-fK/&£ _ 

(A STRANGE MEN DRESSED " 
l f IN ODD-LOOK tNG CLOTHES 
^ STOOD LOOKING DOWN AT US. M 



nn 

il i ... * \. C\ \\\\\\t\\\V A\\iXUkS99I^& 



Tmr BECKONED TO OS TO CL 1MB 
AMAJjD THEIR CANOES. J fV/tf 

A f£#?.MT M X CURIOSITY WAS 
STRONGER THAN MY FEAR. 




WyHftoLES Before, it was sa/dihat 

THESE CANOES HAD I//S/TED KAOAl DURING 
WE PREVIOUS MAKMIKt. SOME SMD 
THAT ONE OF ViESE CANOES WAS W£ HElAl) 
ORTEMPLE OF THE GODLONO? AND THAT 
LONO HIMSELF LIVED ON ONE OF THB. CANOES* 
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AFTER WB CLIMBED ABOARD ONE OF THE BIG CANOES, WHICH THE N^LE^CALl 

%wps\ some people summ* knees ano prayed, others offered 
g/pts op fish. sweet Potatoes and bananas t&the strangers. 



illicit c • 



mm 




Several of the strangers offered 
us gifts in Return -gifts that 

ASTON/SHED US. 




mm the H ao us offered were &w 

THINGS THAT FELT COLD AND HARD. THEY 
SAID THESE THINGS WERE MADE OF 
"/RON* MAILS JPIKBS AND IRON 
BANDS. THESE WERE THINGS WE HAD 
NOTSEEN BEFORE. IRON WAS A NEW AND 
WONDERFUL SURPRISE \ 




tmmediatfly we Imagined au sorts of uses for the Iron GffTS. 7h£ 

Wsc^LD&E THESPJKES 
COULD WUSED TO MAKE KNIVES OR DIGGING TOOLS. JflEY WERE MUCH 
BETTER THAN WOOD OR STONE . frWAS INCREDIBLE! 
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Soon rr was cewoos that the Htous wanted f&sh food and that they 

WERE MORE THAN WILLING TO GIVE t RON IN RETURN. THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 
ft&\LAK6KUA Cmt AHP WENT BETWEEN JfrEWUAGB ANOTHE SHIPS , BRINGING HOGS, 
Pbr, BREApfRUlT *Vw> OTHER FOOD TO THE HAOUS tfil EXCHANGE FOR SMALL 

Pl£C£S OFJROA*. 



mm 

•met 




■mm 



Miki ml llAlsfel 



/*?!! 



FOR W&tFSm THE HAOLES 
GAVE 





Que A±h gave a whole herd of hoss am>a 

BUNDLE OfKAPA fOR AN IRON HATCHET. 





fHEALfl WHCHADMUCHIWH 
mv/IH STaMjTHE 

commoner who wasa&u to 

GmlRoNToHl&CHlEF GAlNEb 

Favor; Fishermen who had 

HO0K5 MADE OFjROHWERE^BUToCATcH MOREAND StemflSti; 
THE VmRRlCR WW AN IRON w*APON WAS FEARED. 

J O , ; 
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ffHl$WA$MrCHAHC£. IWOOLD DOALLICOOLDToGETlRON— 




Thbdays that FOLLOWED SAW ME 
BUSY AT NoTHM ELSE. ICoUUliD 
ALL THE FISH, VEGETABLES AND 
BANANA S 1 COVLD GET MY k 
HANDS ONJN ORDER TO TRADE 
THEM FORNAILSl 




tWOREMYSELFOUTCUMBm TREBS llOCVE BENEATH THE SHIPS AND 
FOR COCONUTS To TRADE . \ \REMOVED NAILS FROM TH£ BOTTOMS. 
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JN A LJTTLBMORE THAN TWO M£h'J I 

hao Amassed a fortune, iha&made 

ITTOTHETQP. f WOULD BE RESPECTED, 
FEARED, LOVED. 



BUTl HADNOTCOUNTEOONOHB THING 






A$YOUKN0W,WHENA 

thing is (n short 
Supply, its price is 

HIGH. WHEN THE HAOtfS 
FIRST CAME, NONE Of CIS 
HAWAIIANS HAbAHYMAIlS, 
THEREFORE WE WERE 
WILLING TO GIVE UP MUCH 
TO SET LITTLE. THE. 
PRICE OF IRON WAS HIGH. 




AS OURSTOCKS OF MAILS ANb OTHER IRON 
THINGS GREW MASKED FOR MCREIRON 
IN EXCHANOB FDR OUR ISLAND PRODUCTS. 



B/jhesame token, when a thing is 
abundant, tts price is low. wh£n 
thbhaoles cams we had plenty of 
pigs amd breadfruit. 




ERIC 



BEST COPY TOf'ME 



BffTHB TlMEJMANAGED TV ACCUMULATE AU MY NAILS, EVERYONE HAP MAILS ANOJRON. 
FOOD wm OTHER HANOJNA& SCARCE. Whbh m SAILORS LEFT AFTER OWYZO 
DAfS ATREALAKEKUA, WE COUNTRY FbR MIlESAROWD WAS EXHAUSTED OF PRODUCE. 
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EPISODE II 

As yew already knew from reading Episode I, almost every ahupua'a 
in ancient Hawai'i was self-sufficient. Exchange among people who 
lived within an ahupua'a was more like what we today would call 
"sharing" • 

Trade between different ahupua'a and even between islands, 
however, was not unoctiroon among Hawaiians before Captain Cook's 
arrival. Because of differences in local weather conditions, and also 
due in part to the development of special skills, various areas in the 
Islands became known for certain caimodities. 

Ni'ihau, for example, was small and dry and thus had no vood to 
make canoes. But it acquired the needed wood by trading its fine 
makaloa mats and yams which it grew in abundance. 

Frequent trade was carried on between O'ahu and Kaua'i. The 
people of O'ahu excelled in the making of kapa (cloth) while Kaua'i 
residents were proficient in making canoes, paddles, and spears. 

In Hawai'i, the largest island, regular market fairs were held on 
the banks of the Wailuku River near Hilo. People from various parts 
of the 1" and brought their goods to exhibit. When it appeared that 
an agreement between two traders was about to be reached, the two 
parties were brought to a broad rock in the middle of the road in the 
middle of the stream where an inspector would then oversee the exchange 
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and settle disputes. In turn, the inspector received a commission 
frcan each transaction. 

Trading in ancient Hawai'i was mainly by barter. No canirodity 
had yet attained the status of "money". The closest thing that came 
to be accepted as a medium of exchange was probably dried fish, 
because it was not very perishable and was fairly uniform in quality. 

When Captain Cook arrived in Hawai'i, things changed. Cook 
found that the Hawaiians were glad to give the haole sailors things 
like pigs, taro and sweet potatoes in exchange for nails. Nails had 
become a medium of exchange , Nails were the cash with which Cook and 
his men purchased things from the Hawaiians. 

Those nails were good only between the Hawaiians and their 
foreign visitors. Once a nail got into Hawaiian hands, it was 
confiscated by the ruling chiefs. Nails were not used as money within 
the Hawaiian cxranwnity, just between cultures. 
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EPISODE II QUESTIONS 



When did Captain Cook "discover" Hawai ' i? 



Why were the ancient Hawaiians so anxious to get iron from 
Captain Cook and his men? 



When Captain Cook first came to Kealakekua, the Hawaiians were 
willing to give two pigs in exchange for one nail. In less than 
three weeks, this situation changed. Explain, in terms of supply 
and demand, what happened to the terms of tradj between iron and 
food. 



It has been said that the ancient Hawaiians believed that Captain 
Cook was the god lono. Why do you think the ancient Hawaiians 
might have believed this? 



How did Captain Cook's arrival affect the economy of ancient 
Hawai' i? 



i i • 

A. V. vj> 
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isoDmiiwwmtms. 

Sandalwood. 



iHUlNUIisFftE VElUSC 




^3 




ERIC 



1GJ 
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TH£ LARGEST NUMBER OF THESE SHIPS WERE INVOLVBD IN THE FUR TRADE — 
BUYING FORS FROM THE AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE PACIFIC NORTH WeST 
AND SSLLIAIG me/W SM C/flMA • T¥£Y SToPPBD W t/AWAN OA/ THSIR 
WAY To GBT PROWS fOA/S, £$PECIAUY POOD. 
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*fflH£ HAOLES OA/ THE VOYAGING dOAT5 GAVE OS SEEDS TO GROW N£IN CROPS 
SUCH AS CORN, CABBAGE, PoTATOiS AND ONIONS. THEY ALSO TNTjRODUCED 
NEW 4NINIALS, SUCH A$ CATTIE AND GOATS , TO THE ISLANDS. 




From whati learnzd of 

supply and demand from 
my tw fated nail business, 
i expected to get rich, 
greater demand for our 

Hawaiian poop products 
would mean higher prices 

\CLOTN,MlRRORS, El/EN GUNS. 





BUT AGAIN I WAS 

mistaken. we 
Get more in 

TRACE. BUT AS 
WE COMMONERS 

WORKED HARDER 
WITHOUT INCREASING 
OOR OWN WEALTH OR 
WELL-BEING . 



@NLY The Aul got Rich. 




Things got even worse 
for the max a ainana 

WHENTHE FOREIGNERS 
DISCOVERED THAT SANDAL- 
WOOD CREW IN HAWAII, 

MERCHANTS IN CHINA 
WERE EAGER FOR THE 
FRAGRANT SANDALWooDj 
WHICH THEY USEQTOMAKE 
IDOLS , BOXES, CARVINGS, 
MEDICINE, PERFUMES 
AND INCENSE . 
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TW£ SANDALWOOD TRAOE WAS EVEN 
MORI PROFITABLE THAN PROVIDING 
THE SHIPS WITH FOOD. 




WHILE KAMBHAMEHA TH£ GREAT WAS 
ALIVE JHIN6S WEREN'T TOO BAD. ASKING, 

HE HAD A PWAL MONOPOLY CH THE ENTIRE 
SANPALWOODTRADE. AS A CONSERVATION 
MEASURE ,HB PLACED A KAPVCNW£$MAUttTR££S 



After hediedini819 however, 
his son imo oho permitted 

OTHER CHIEFS To SHARE IN THE 
SANDALWOOD TRACE. JHEAUI 
LOOKED AT THE SANDALWOOD 
AND SAW GUNS, SILKS, SHIPS 
AND LOTSOFHAOU GOODS. 





V/. 



Before theHaoiz traders came, the 
alu could take from us only those 

GOODS THAT WE PRODUCED . 



MORE 

SANDALWOOD! 
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&/TNOWJHBY EXPECTED MORE ENTIRE VILLAGES WERE 

OFTEN SENT INTO THE MOUNTAINS TO CUT DOWN SANDALWOOD TREES 
AND CARRY THE LOGS TO THE SEASHORE . 




MEANWHILE OUR FIELDS 
WERE LEFT UNTENDED. 




We also contracted haole diseases 
against which we if ao no natural immunity, 
soon many hundred of us began to pie of 

FAMINE AN£> DISEASE. STILL MORE DIED OF 
EXPOSURE ToTRE CONDITIONS IN THE COLD 
DAMP MOUNTAINS. 



' 1 "?%x[t 'Ski 



TVfANV Of CONTINUED To SUFFER UNTIL THE 
SANDALWOOD FINALLY RAN OUT. J WAS ONE OF 
THE LUCKY ONES . J GOT OUT EARLY \ 
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§$0WI HAD DONE IT! WERE WAS 
NOTHING LEFT FOR ME TO 00 BOTHEE. 



MlUJ'S MENLOOKEO MR ME 
HIGH AND LOW. 





J HAP HEARD CP HAWAU ANS JOINING THE CREWS OF FOREIGN 

SHIPS. SO AT NlGHTy WHEN1 COULD H0T8E SBBN f ISWAMTO ONE 
OF THE $M fa — M/> TO A M£W Am WQE DANGEROUS UfE THAN I 
COULD EVER HAVM IMAGINED. 
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EPISODE III 



Following Captain Cook's visit, the Islands were not visited 
again by foreigners for another seven years. The publication of 
C ook's Voyages in 1784 placed Hawai'i on the maps of navigators and 
explorers. Soon, Hawai'i became an impi.. scant supply and refreshment 
base for ships crossing the Pacific. The first to discover this "fair 
haven" were the fur traders, engaged in trading furs and sea otter 
skins from the Northwest Coast for Chinese goods. Then ships from 
many western nations put in at Hawai'i's ports. 

In addition to obtaining fresh provisions such as pigs, fowls, 
yams, fruits, vegetables, water, and firewood, foreign ships could 
also recruit Hawaiian seamen and refresh scurvy-ridden crew. In 
return, Hawaiians received iron, utensils, guns and ammunition and 
tools such as chisels, knives, and axes. 

By 1810, the fur trade had merged into a new trade — sandalwood 
— which was discovered in Hawai'i by ship captains. China demanded 
sandalwood to make into incense and burn in the temples. The peak of 
this trade was between 1<316 and 1824; by the early 1840s the 
sandalwood era had come to an end. Both the fur trade and the 
sandalwood trade were victims of depletion of supply. 
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Trade with the outside world greatly affected the culture and 
econjmy of Hawai'i. Foreigners brought new plants and animals to 
Hawai'i, among them were melons, pumpkins, onions, Irish potatoes, 
cabbage, Indian corn, horses, cattle, and sheep. Hawaiians, 
especially the ali'i, acquired new taste for foreign luxuries. A few 
foreigners were even employed by the king as advisors. The coming of 
foreigners was also disastrous to native health. Common western 
illnesses such as measles, common colds, and influenza were often 
fatal to natives, and contributed to a rapid decline of the Hawaiian 
population. Between 1778 and 1823, the native population of Hawai'i 
had declined by more than one-half. 

EPISODE III QUESTIONS 

1. Why did foreign ships begin stopping in Hawai'i in the early 
1800s? List at least three things that foreign ships may have 
been seeking in Hawai'i. 



2. Why did European sailors give the Hawaiians seeds for corn, 
cabbage, and other "hade" fruits and vegetables? Were the 
"haoles" just being generous? 



3. Why was sandalwood so valuable in the 19th century? What was it 
used for? 



4. The "cost" of something ir> whatever a person or a society gives 
up in order to have it. What did the sandalwood trade "cost" the 
early Hawaiians? What were the benefits of the sandalwood trade 
to the early Hawaiians? 





fhE JSZeSBL WA$A WHALING SHIP - ONE Of THE MANY THAT HAD BEGUN 
STOPPING Off IN HAWAIIAN PORTS IN THE JSZo's 



NO SOONER WASX DiSCO[/£REt> ON 

Board thaht was made a member of 
thbcrew. the wo war the seaman 

ABOARD A WHALER WAS EXHAUSTING. 




Rbpairing Rigging, Xopeslsaiisj 
swab3ing decks ; /brlhg/ngc/pscohf- 
water prom the bilges >, these were 

ENDLESS CHORES FOR ME . 



W4 
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OFF JAPAN MSM CH Of SplRMWm. 



IP 






WHIN l REALIZED I HAD S££N 
TUB CAPTAIN. NO ONE WANTED TO 
TALK ABOUT HIM. 



U'MM , I'VE 
GoTToSHMW 






Then one night wmle. i was 
standing starboard w atchf h eard 

a strange sovmo. 



■t 



% WHEELED AROUND 




ERIC 
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W£lt fYfP BITTER B£READY,6*ASS^ 
HOPPER, EVERYMAN ABOARD WIS ' 
SHIP MOST BE A WHALE-KILLER. BEFORE 

Tft!?y8™G £ls W£R,theSe pecks 

WILL RUN RED WITH THE BLOOD OF 
THE LEVIATHAN. 



IjaSlSV/E LOT THAT PROVIDENCE 
HAS ASS/GATED To YE, GRASSHOPPER . 
YE'VE TRADED YotlR GREEN 
//MAI/AN HOMUWL FoR THLTMROR 
Of THE DEEP. BE READY/ 




3H 



I'. 




V/e took to the boats like liqhtmng 
and the chase ms on/ 




AS WE DREW NEAR THE WHALE, THE 
HARPOONERMMDHIS SpEAR. fliTJWm 
RMT MOMENT HE HURLED THE HARMON.' °> 





ERIC 



Fm wha/ss w/thout thf loss op /) 

SINGLE MAN OR£QAT. 




/INPTHREE MEN WERE DROIVA/ED INNENA 
WHALE UFTSD/ieoAT CUT OP THE WATER 
CAOSiNG£V£RY0N£INtTToBESPtUE& 
//VToTH£$£A. 




Hit Arrange t 0 haV£ our whale o/l 

LOADED ONTO AN0TN£fi SH/P TO BETAKEN 
BACK TONEW£NGLAN0. THBCREWMS 
PA/0 PART OF ITS WAGES AMD WE HEADED 

into Town for Some lohg-aw/ut££> 




ft/ DAYS TMTFOLL0MD,mW(R£l£$$ 
FORJUNffi. CNF BOAT WAS SMASHED.. 




WE STAYED IN THE VAPAIF GROUNDS For 
SEW MONTHS BEFORE RE71AW/N6 To HAWAII. 
ASWSPVrtNWJUWAMAMYMART 




While in lAMW/t I could sze 

WHATWHAltNG MSANTTO TN£ 

local ecoA/oAiy. 





WHALING HAO BECOME THE NEW BASIS Of , 
HAWAII $ ECONOMY. MEASURED IN MONEY 
TERMSTHE WHALING TRADE WSASTMPcflA 
ASfll OTHERTRADE TAKEN TOGETHER* 




mm 

'^lir'ujjiiill 




VIE SOON SPENT NIOSTOf OUR WAGES AND WE WERE OUT AFTER WHALES AGAIN. 
JCRBWTOIOM MY LIFE AT SEA AND I HAVE TO SAY T Of D VEAYWEU , THERE WAS 

Plenty ce idventure, anpfor TytFiftsT hme in my ufeihadcash moneyto spend. 




ERIC 



best copy mum 
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1 sailed wrtttmdsuaHfopomisrma. Brmj&to's,HomM*, 

IHESOPPlYof M4ti$/A/T//fPAC/f/CM$D£CLMM. V0//I6£$ 6£CflM£ 10/m 

OREATWMlfS SOUGHT T0£$MP£ OS /A/ TH£/C£f/Et0S . 
OfIHE /tfiCWC OCEAM A 




Thus it was that in th£ 

SUMMER Of?846 W£foum 
OURSELVES P/94T Of 4 
SMAU f£££T Of m/M£AG 

im MWMwvmnois 
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Xc£,//oMf£i/£t{ mapethe cmt/MG 

AfORE OfflCMT. MKOO£ /f/HOA/S 
7HB. fLOhf$,R/$«/NG DISASTER W 
OOR RRR/L BO/ITS. 



$0M£TimS 7H£/IRCr/C fOGBLCRMB 1 
SO OEMS* WE COULD A/OT SEE /I 
ftMT M AM D/RECT/OAT. 




Several times the Jezebel was nearly crushed by icebergs, 

BUTEACRVMEJHESEA MMMfi OP U2ZM SMEDMEA , ' 





SOME OfTHEMENCOMPLAWED 
OP THESE NEW DANGERS, BUT 
M( ST WERE f/RPPY TOHAI/ESO 
MAN/ MALES lb MU. MORE 
WH4L£ OLL AND WNRLE80NE 
MEANT MORE MONEY fity OS ALL- . 
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STAYBPTHROU6H AU6USTAND NEARLY HAD A FULL LOAD OF OlLWHEN 
DISASTER STRUCK. ONE SEPTEMBER MORNING, TWo &SAN19C ICE FIQE5 
MOVED INTO TRAP COR SNIP ~AND TNf OTHERS IN OUR FLEET. 




JTgrbw colder and cocdsr and 

SOONTHE SHIPS IAV HELPLESS IAI 
THE KYGRIPOF THE FROZEN SEA. 



SOON A GALE BLEW VP. THE 
WIND SHRIEKED AND THE IC£ 
MOVED AND PITCHED V/OEFNTLY. 




\&UmNLY,fR0Nl INSIDE OUR SHiP W£ 
FUTA 7ERR/SL£ IMPACT AND HEARl 
THEStCMN/NO M>/S£ Of SHATTERING 
TIMBERS. THE IC£ WAS CRUSHING 
THE JEZEBEL- Llft£ AN EGG. 




IT CLEARED THE NEXT DAY BUT 
OUR FATE WAS PLAIN. W£ WOULD 
HAVE To ABANDON OUKSH/PS AND 
WALK ALMOST /DO A1fL£S ACROSS 

the /ce 7t> TN£ Safety of /i 

$£TTL£MNT fUPWER SOUTH. 
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Tmcaftainsofau mi arm ems 

V&MfMMWMS STEADFAST W MS 
REFUSAL To LEAVE MS STR/CK£tfSf//P 
AN£> /rS VALUABLE CARGO . 

I'LLMTUAV* TH£ 

jBZBBU^SLOA/6 AS 

tkAKANAMtfOk 

SPAR To CARRYSAlCh 



WtterTtttoRAmeot/TM/CB. 




W& cawed cm s/mu boats fonmis...,AN^wmm ccuLoyje crowded mo 

THBMANOAtADi OUR WAY SLCA/LY 
THROVGHWB JCY CWWNSLS. 





7* 





MM &6 DAYS OF F/&BZM CoU> AAt/>A/£flR STARVATION. WE REACHED 
TH£ SAFETY OF POJATT HOPE . 



THANK HEAV£A/lWEl/B 
MADE /rf 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



JL 
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*uA<r rtULHAJK 8FTtU?M£t>Wm ANOTHER Sh/P TO TH£ PMC£ 
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EPISODE IV 

Until the middl* of the nineteenth century, men hunted whales 
mainly for their oil. Most of the oil was used for making candles and 
lighting lamps. 

The first whaling in the Pacific began around 1790. The real 
flood of whaling ships did not descend upon the Hawaiian Islands until 
around the 1820s when news spread of the discovery of rich sperm whale 
grounds off the coast of Japan, which was then 40 days' sail from 
Hawai'i. Ai_ r 1840, with diminishing returns from the Japan and 
Yellow Seas, new whaling grounds were discovered further north off the 
northwest coast and later in the Arctic Ocean about a month's sail 
frau the Islands. Hawai'i, being centrally located in these Pacific 
whaling grounds, was an ideal location for whalers to stop to repair 
their ships and to restock their provisions, especially during the 
winter months which brought stormy weather to the northern waters. 
Iahaina, on Maui, was a popular anchorage because Lahaina Bay was such 
a large and sheltered body of water that it could accommodate hundreds 
of ships at one time. 

The period of prosperity for whaling lasted until around i860. 
The whaling trade declined rapidly after the American Civil War due to 
the growing scarcity of whales. At its peak, more than 500 whaling 
ships stopped in Hawai'i in a year. In 1880, only 16 whalers arrived 
in the Islands. 



JL 
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The whaling trade had a number of inportant effects. It gave 
continued encouragement to diversified farming after the decline of 
fur and sandalwood trades. Perhaps, more significantly, it 
contributed to the dilution of native Hawaiian culture, particularly 
around the seaports such as Honolulu, Lahaina, and Hilo where natives 
mingled with large numbers of visiting sailors and some permanent 
derelict seamen and were exposed to foreign ways. 

EPISODE IV QUESTIONS 

1. it is reported that many Hawaiians signed on for duty on American 
and European whaling sl ips in the 1800s. Why do you think these 
Hawaiians wanted to go to sea on "haole" ships? 

2. How did the whaling trade affect the economy of Hawai'i? What 
kinds of businesses were encouraged by the whaling trade? 

3. What was the main reason for the decline of the whaling trade 
after 1860? 

4. How did the whaling trade affect Hawaiian culture? Do you think 
these effects were good or bad? Explain your reasons. 
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EACH AND £V£AY HAWAIIAN 9 CHiBFAHD 
MAMAlNANA AUKB CAHFIUCLAIMDFBS 
JlMPLS TITLE ON HIS OWN LAND. 




FURTHERMORE ....BLAH BLAH BLAH 



WW DO YOUTH MX 
THAT MBANS ZNul 
DON'T WE ALREAPYl 
OWNOVR LANDfJ^ 




WHAT DO YOU /MEAN, 
u TlTL£*TO QVR OtW 1 
LAND? 




A*TITU :'MUUTeV£RrON£ KNOW 
THAT THE LAND YOU C LA I AILS YOORS 

former, ah* no one can tak* iiaway 

FROM YOU WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT. 




IT SOUNDS LIKE A COT OF NAOLE TALK. 
TOMB. I DON'T GET IT 9 DOVOuZHUi 




Yes, t Think I DO 

&ETlT. NO ONE IS 
EVER GOING TO TWL 
ANYTHING AWAY 
FROM ME AGAIN. 
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EPISODE V 



At the time of Captain Cook's arrival in Hawai'i, the Islands 
T ^ 511:111 independent. Society was feudal in structure. That is to 
say, the chieftain (ali'i nui) of each island was the acknowledged 
king and the lord and proprietor of the land. All persons held land 
at his discretion and upon payment of taxes. The ali'i nui gave 
rights to hold moku and ahupua'a to lesser chiefs who in turn 
distributed rights over smaller jurisdictions to those of lower rank, 
an ultimately down to the individual kuleana, which were small plots 
of land held by maka'ainana (commoners) . 

tt>day, when someone dies, their property, including any land they 
may own, may be passed on to friends or relatives, in ancient 
Hawai'i, no one held hereditary rights to land. Even for the ali'i, 
upon death, their lands reverted to the king, and were often 
redistributed to others. When Kameharaeha I united all the Islands by 
conquest at the beginning of the 19th century, he distributed the 
subject lands to his friends and followers, over time, a system 
consisting of automatic succession, similar to today's system 
evolved. This meant land passed from a tenant to a designated 
successor. A tenant did not secure fee simple (ownership) title. 



•i- 0 X 
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Not long after the haoles came, there was much agitation for 
major land reform to allow fee simple ownership of land. It was 
argued that fee simple ownership would encourage the in-f low of much 
needed capital into Hawai'i, and would also encourage native 
productivity because no longer would anyone fear arbitrary 
dispossession. Concern was expressed that foreigners would take over 
the country if they also were given right to own land in fee simple. 
In 1850, foreigners were also given the right to own land in fee. 

A sequence of events led to the Great Mahele (Great Divide) in 
1848 which gave natives the right to file for fee simple title to the 
lands which they occupied and cultivated. For the first time in 
history, the common man owned part of the land. However, the 
Hawaiians did not know very much about the law, and many of them did 
not bother to sign the legal papers that would make the land theirs. 
Most of those who did sign the papers sold their land to haoles. Hie 
haoles knew that they could make great profits from the land. The 
Hawaiians, on the other hand, did not fully understand the concept of 

private property. 

Thus the Great Mahele, which was suppose to make it possible for 
the Hawaiians to own part of the land, simply transferred much of the 
land from the king to the haoles. Few Hawaiians really benefitted. 
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TABLE 

Under the Great Mahele, the land was divided approximately as follows: 

Crown lands reserved for the king's use 

Lands granted to the chiefs 

Government lands, as distinct from crown lands. . 
Lands granted to commoners 



EPISODE V QUESTIONS 

1. What was the Great Mahele? Explain briefly in your own words. 

2. Under the Mahele, who received most the land? 

3. What happened to most of the land that was originally given to 
the maka'ainana (commoners)? 

4. Do you think the Great Mahele was good for Hawai' i? Why or why 
not? 



ACRES 
984,000 
1,619,000 
1.495,000 
28,000 

4,126,000 
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AFKR l£AWA/G //OMB I H/AA/0£X£D ffoAt ISMA/jD TO fSMA/D f0# M/IA/y 
Y£A&$ H/OMA/6 /IT/IA/yjOB T COt/lD GST . . f /A/ALLY J U/OUA/O 
VP 74/ LMAWA. T H#t$ P£A/A//JL£SS AA/OSAO . 




I HAD THOUGHT I MIGHT GO BACK TO WHAIM,BACK To THB S$A,8UT THE#£ W£R£ tfo sJfiBS 
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Mr mm memo, i soomlearneo, cams erom cantm, cmh . ///s 

MM£ MSf/££f/M6 . //£ MO Come To Mm// W/THMAWOf 
//IS Cct/MTRyW// /?$ A CO//T/IACT lABORER • 




SOME OPHtSfRlBWS V/ENTHOMt AFTBR THEIR 
COtm?ACTSW/t£ PAU; OTHERS WENT ToHCNOWlU 
To START THE/R OW/V SU$/ A/ESSES . m . 




THATMGHTX LEARNEO WWffEE ///A/6 }M$ 

tmme trouble s/twa a/oa/eK 4k % 



^Il|#/J4- ' r A&S; 



Ttf£ //EXT M0/W/A/G I IV4$#l/rRO0t/CED 
TO THE LOMA 




Clearing iand eorpiahting sugar 

WASN'T MUCH f UN... 
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TUB MMGER MSGRATEFOL, 
I HAP SM££> WS Ctf/MRBtf. 




The TRqobu nowM? r///rr iims 
lonely. 1 Hissed Wou> p*l$ 



I f£LT £SP£C/AUY SAO wmNM&flW 
UfTTHB PLANTATION AEJER d 
SUCCB&SHJL. M6HT0F A1AH JONG. 




9 T^:r^ 



BEST COPY AVA 
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Qlfe/t THFMXTFBW y&l/?S. T WA KHFD M*M// 'S SUGAR INDUSTRY GROW. 




WORKERS CAMS TO //AM/A/t FROM MAMFIAN& 




FIGURES SHOW WMBFRS OF IMMIGRANTS FROM FIRS AS JW/CATFD 



: Y^ pCtC* ANO*£W*.t#D d£t 'SLAW OOMMVMry) 
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TO THB Ft BIDS 0 



mam* rmrwm once arid 
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EPISODE VI 



sugar cane was growing in Hawai'i long before Captain Cook's 
arrival. The first atte.pt to cultivate cane is credited to a Chinese 
aan „to c*»e to iSna'i in 1802. »i» enterprise was not a coruarcial 
success ana he returned to China the following year. Thereafter, there 
v.ere lifted attarpts to produce sugar, although none of these 
ventures was of ccranercial importance. 

The first comarcial sugar plantation was that of ladd and 
Oc^any, founded at Koloa, Kaua-i, in 1835. Technical problems in 
production and difficulties in finding a ready market posed 
significant obstacles to maintaining production ard to providing 
sufficient ircentives for expansion. 

The major impetus for expansion came with the American civil War 
(1861-1865) when the Northern blockade of southern ports cut off the 
supoly of icuieiana sugar. This resulted in skyrocketing sugar 
prices. Although pri*s decline following the War, the sugar 
I*** of ami' I had already survived its infancy. Partly due to 
the stilus of the Reciprocity Treaty (1876) which allowed Hawaiian 
sugar to be imported into the U.S. duty free, and partly due to 
continue technological breakthroughs in production, the industry 
expand*! rapidly until around 1930. Thereafter, until 1974, the 
industry was nurtured under the protection of the U.S. Sugar Act which 
limited foreign imports of sugar into the U.S. and g -aranteed a market 
for Hawaiian sugar. 
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The early entrepreneurs* faced a number of difficult economic 
problems. To meet a rising demand for sugar, land, capital, and labor 
had to be secured. There was a constant search for suitable land for 
cultivation which pushed the margin of cultivation into lands largely 
unoccupied before. Capital, initially, was diverted from enterprises 
which were declining with the passing of whaling. The major part of 
the capital for expansion until the turn of the century came from 
foreign sources and much later from reinvested profits. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem encountered was the scarcity 
of labor. By i860, the native population had declined to less than 
85,000, hence labor had to be recruited from elsewhere. The first 
large group of foreign laborers came to Hawai'i from China in 1852. 
From the 1860s on, workers were recruited from many areas of the 
world. The most numerous among these were the Chinese, Japanese, 
Portugese, and Filipinos. 

Most of the immigrant workers came as indentured contract 
workers, offering their labor services for a few years in exchange for 
transportation, wages, room and board, and health care services. At 
the end of their contracts, some returned to their home country, but a 
large number of them stayed to make Hawai'i their permanent home. 



*Note: An "entrepreneur" is person who organizes a business who 
undertakes a risk for the sake of profit. 
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in his recent book*, Professor Beechert noted that the conditions 
for agricultural workers in Hawai'i were equal to or better than those 
of agricultural workers elsewhere in the U.S. or in other 
sugar-growing areas. However, there were frequent complaints by 
workers of ill-treatment or inadequate wages. The labor unrest often 
led to labor disturbances and unrest. 

Two important political events occurred during the early period 
of the sugar industry. The Hawaiian monarchy was overthrown in 1893 
and replaced by a Republic. Shortly thereafter, in 1898, Hawai'i was 
annexed by the United States and became a U.S. Territory, ending the 
era of the indenture system in Hawai'i. The years after annexation 
saw the rise of organized labor strikes on the sugar plantations and 
the introduction of labor unions to Hawai'i's labor market. 

The sugar industry in Hawai'i is a declining industry today 
despite protection from the U.S. Government which restricts the 
importation of sugar produced in low-cost foreign countries thereby 
keeping domestic sugar prices high. Political pressure from various 
groups against the U.S. Government support for high domestic sugar 
prices plus declining demand for sugar consumption in the U.S. have 
made it increasingly difficult to keep marginal sugar producers in 
business. The recent announcement (1987) of the intent to close the 



* Edward D. Beechert, Working in . Hawaii,.. A .Labor History. (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1985), p. 123. 
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Waialua Sugar Company on O'ahu is the latest event in a series of 
major closures of sugar plantations in Hawai'i since the mid-1970s. 

Ihe major challenge before the sugar carpanies is to seek 
alternative economic uses for their sugar cane land. 

EPISODE VI QUESTIONS 

1. What were some of the problems that the early sugar growers had 
to overcome before sugar became a profitable industry? 

2. Name some of the countries from which the sugar industry 
recruited workers in the 19th century. Which foreign country 
supplied most of the immigrant labor during this period? 

3. How did the American Civil War affect the Hawaiian sugar industry? 

4. Why was the Reciprocity Treaty of 1876 iirportant for the Hawaiian 
sugar industry? 



The following questions relate to the table entitled "cane Sugar- 
Production in Hawai'i, located on the next page. ' 

5. In what year did the total sugar production in Hawai'i first 
exceed one million tons? 

6. In which three years did Hawai'i produce the most sugar? 

7. in which three years, since 1936, did Hawai'i produced the least 
sugar? Can you think of some reasons as to why sugar production 
was low in these particular years? 

8. What has happened to the number of acres allocated to the growing 
of sugar cane since 1969? * 
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CANE SUGAR: PROOUCTION IN HAUAl'l 



Production Year Total 

(Begiming cane land Tons of 

Oct. 1st, Ending area Sugar Produced 

Sept. 30th) (Acres) 



1908- 1909 201,641 545,738 

1909- 1910 209,469 529,940 

1910- 1911 214,312 582,196 

1911 .19 12 216,345 607,863 

1912- 1913 215,741 556,654 

1913- 1914 217,470 624,165 

1914- 1915 239,800 650,970 

1915- 1916 246,332 596,703 

1916- 1917 247,476 654,388 

1917- i?18 246,813 582,192 

1918- 1919 239,844 607,174 

1919- 1920 247,838 560,379 

1920- 1921 236,510 546,273 

1921- 1922 ..... 228,519 618,457 

1922- 1923 235,134 554,199 

1923- 1924 231,862 715,918 

1924- 1925 240,597 781,000 

1925- 1926 237,774 804,644 

1926- 1927 234,809 831,648 

1927- 1928 240,769 920,887 

1928- 1929 239,858 925,140 

1929- 1930 242,761 939,287 

1930- 1931 251,533 1,018,047 

1931- 1932 251,876 1,057,303 

1932- 1933 254,563 1,063,605 

1933 (Oct. 1-0ec. 31) 127,317 

1934* 252,237 959,337 

1935 246,491 986,849 

1936 245,891 1,042,316 

1937] 240,833 944,382 

1938 238,302 941,293 

1939 235,227 994,173 

1940 235,110 976,677 

194K 238,111 947,190 

1942 225,19V 870,099 

1943 220,928 885,640 

1944 216,072 874,947 

1945 211,331 821,216 

1946 208,376 680,073 

1947 211,624 872,187 

1948 206,550 835,107 

1940 213,354 955,890 

1950 220,383 960,961 

1951 221,212 995,759 

1952 221,990 1,020,450 



Continued on next page 
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Production Year Total 

(Beglming cane land Tons of 

Oct. 1»t, Ending area Suo«r Produced 

Sept. 30th) (Ac fa) 



1953 221,542 1,099,316 

19 54* \ , 220,138 1,077,347 

,955". . 218,819 1,140,112 

1956 . 220,606 1,099,543 

1957 ] \ 221,336 1,084,646 

1958 221,683 764,953 

1959> 222,588 974,632 

1960 ] \ \ 224,617 935,744 

1961 ] . 227,027 1,092,481 

1962 '. 228,926 1,120,011 

1963 231,321 1,100,768 

1964 '. 233,145 1,178,770 

1965 235,576 1,217,667 

1966 . 237,499 1,234,121 

1967 '. '. 239,813 1,191,042 

1968 ". 242,476 1,232,182 

1969 242.216 1,182,41'. 

1970 238,997 1,162,071 

1971 ] . 232,278 1,229,976 

1972 '. 229,611 1,118,883 

1973 '. \ 226,580 1,128,529 

1974 224,227 1,040,742 

1975 '. 221,426 1,107,199 

1976 ] 221,551 1,050,457 

1977 220,729 1,033,739 

1978 ". 220,697 1,02*,,933 

197 9 218,773 1,059,737 

1980 . 217,718 1,023,232 

198 1 216,099 1,047,541 

198 2. 204,749 982,913 

1983 194,258 1,044,204 

198 4 188,396 1,061,814 

198 5. . 187,858 1,012,249 



♦Beginning in 1934, data are by calendar year. 



Source: Hawaiian Suoar Manual -• 1985/86. A Handbook of Statistical 
Information. Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association, pp. 10-11. 
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1 >%4?S TMT&UOmP MY moOM6MyiV£M FOIL Of M4PP/At£$$. 



H0V$€,It/ADAMWJOB ////1 
Af£W /A/0OSTW.. 




Ncr3AD,jHU. NEXTTIMt 
WM7 70 STOP SO SOCDtNLY. 



— MX 
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I WAS THE ENGINEER OF THE TRAIN THAT HAULED PINEAPPLE FROM THE F/ELPS /N 
WAH/AWA TO THE CANNERY IN JMISI. 





WHEN I STARTED WORK FOX lMMES DOLE'S NAtVANANP/NEARPLE COMPANY 
IN 1904 , NOT NfANY PEOPLE QNTHEMA/NlANOMEW/IBOVrP/NitfPPLE. 



fD GET PEOPLE TO BUY PlNEAPPLE,WE 
fNWE INDUSTRY M0UNT&D A 3/0 9 

advert/ sing C/IMPA/GN 



m 



TOOU& . 




Soon Americans h/ereg/it/ng 
pineapple and loi/inc /t. 
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AMD TUB MDUSTW VMS BOO/H/MG. 



PiOPLB W£fiEdUYMCPMAPfl££f4$m 

and Mwr Joes wmstmcmm 




OWYZAR HOW£V£K .... 




*> fix® w tm$ss& 

PINEAPPLE P£EL(N0/*woCOR»H& 




to 
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Of COURSE T£Nr£/tED. JVOAWC///ME 
CCUIO 6EATIHU//VJ. 



WHEN WE BTMT/A/6 GUf/WMFmED, t 

new ja/to jct/cm* . * 




TM MACHWB M9 we mwek 




/ 



1/ 
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CM DO. ITOWP££lMl> CORE W&RLY fOO PtN£APft£s A MMOTS'AND /MN'T 
WRRK NO Of 'SIMM. LOSS MS J06 BECAUSE OF TH€ AtMCffMS. G*£AT£R 
PROWCTW/7Y M&WS J.OW£*PXOD(JCTj(W COST AND LOWER RR/CSS -/WDfouAU MtoW 




mi 



wo mum MGtrr. . . 




Thefouoma/g years SAWOtfPM&PPU 
U/WSmGQoweyuAPS swo bounds, emm 
wm/STi&coMPiwr/oMffiaM om& 
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(Mm OAf£MK . . 



T&£ GREAT 0£PRESSJ<W HAP STRUCK, 
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EPISODE VII 

Little is known about when pir.^pple was first introduced to 
Hawai'i. Seme people think that early whalers might have brought them 
to these Islands. 

In the 1880s, a few white settlers thought that they might be 
able to develop a exxiraercial market for pineapple. Thus, the first 
company of importance was organized in 1891 on lands near Pearl 
Harbor, Honolulu. Others sprang up shortly near Wahiawa. 

These early ventures met with little success. One of the major 
obstacles to success was the presence of a high duty oi. imports into 
the U.S. that is to say, high tariffs had to be paid on Hawaiian 
pineapple during the time before Hawai'i became a U.S. Territory. 
This obstacle was finally cleared by Annexation in 1898. 

Thus, beginning with the turn of the twentieth century, a number 
of entrepreneurs took up pineapple farming near Wahiawa. Among them 
was a young man from Boston, Massachusetts, by the name of James Dole 
who in 1901 organized the Hawaiian Pineapple Company — presently 
known as the Dole Pineapple Company — with i total investment of 
$15,440 subscribed by friends and relatives. 

In his first year, James Dole had 16 employees, including 
himself. He planted 75,000 pineapple plants in 12 acres of land at 
Wahiawa. In those days, pineapple had to be canned, because fresh 
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pineapple would spoil if transported by sea over great distances. So, 
James Dole raised additional money on the U.S. mainland and built a 
tiny frame cannery which used hand-operated equipment and hand-made 
cans. His first pack in 1903 was 1,893 cases. In the next year, the 
pack rose to 8,820 cases; the following year, 25,022 cases. The 
industry was on its way. 

Other entrepreneurs got into the business as well. By the 
mid-1950s, when pineapple production reached its peak, the annual pack 
of canned pineapple and juice averaged nearly 30 million cases. 

Since then, the industry in Hawai'i has experienced significant 
decline primarily due to increased foreign competition from such areas 
as the Philippines and Taiwan. 

The local industry responded to the competition by producing less 
canned pineapple and selling more fresh pineapple fruit on the 
mainland where foreign producers have a less competitive advantage. 
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EEBaODE VII QUESTIONS 

1. Cite at Icastt tiree problem faced by the pineapple industry in 
its early years. 

2. ?rom the list of problem you compiled in question #1, describe 
he*-- 'wba pineapple growers overcame each problem. 

3. jfcat do you think the invention of the Ginaca machine did for the 
■pineapple intaatty? 

4. Why wvs iau%A\tion an important event for the Hawaiian pineapple 



The next two quest i. tkf relate to the table entitled "Hawaiian 
Pineapple Production's found on the next page. 

5. In what year, since 1935, was the greatest quantity of pineapple 
and pineapple juice produced? 



6. What has been happening to total production of Hawaiian pineapple 
over the past ten years? How do you account for this trend? 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION 



Pack Canned canned Total 

Ytar Pineapple Pineapple Pineapple 

Fruit juice and Juice 

(actual cases) (actual cases) (actual cases) 



1935-36. .... 11,428,246 4,086,930 15,515,176 

1936 " 37 12,070,905 6,811,475 18,882,380 

1937 ' 38 12,598,839 7,161,918 19,760,757 

1938- 39 11,141,577 8,870,987 20,012,564 

1939- 40 12,923,553 8,555,896 21,479,449 

194 °- 41 10,947,414 10,808,302 21,755,716 

1941 " 42 12,085,968 8,563,012 20,648,980 

1942-43 11,942,955 9,574,037 21,516,992 

1943 " 44 11,126,881 8,297,598 19,424,479 

1944- 4?i 10,164,219 7,957,424 18,12',,643 

1945- 46 9 .°50,898 8,671,204 17,722,102 
1946 " 47 10,236,886 8,206,789 18,443,675 

1947- 48 11,399,856 8,890,454 20,290,310 

1948- 49 13,696,908 10,816,682 24,513,590 

1949- 50 14,073,323 11,110,580 25,183,903 
195 °- 51 15,097,960 12,353,602 27,451,562 

1951- 52 14,689,918 10,197,311 24,887,229 

1952- 53 16,915,343 12,561,151 29,476,494 

1953- 54 16,580,814 12,830,204 29,411,018 

1954- 55 16,399,368 13,014,189 29,413,557 

1955- 56 18,612,561 12,223,600 30,836,161 

1956- 57 17,991,805 12,795,403 30,787,208 

1957- 58 16,798,396 10,471,780 27,270,176 

1958- 59 17,676,613 12,454,426 30,131,019 

1959- 60 17,286,739 10,850,251 23,136,990 

1960- 61 18,461,912 11,573,952 30,035,864 

1961- 62 18,121,674 11,758,808 29,880,482 

1962- 63 18,457,107 11,^38,126 3u,395,233 

1963- 64 17,644,797 11,149,792 28,794,589 

1964- 65 16,301,014 10,427,798 26,728,812 

1965- 66 17,833,405 11,881,038 29,714,443 

1966- 67 19,004,793 11,322,805 30,327,598 

1967- 68 17,001,665 10,794,417 27,796,082 

1968- 69 17,728,421 10,929,987 28,658,408 

1969- 70 16,970,762 11,813,634 28,784,396 

1970- 71 17,717,851 10,590,059 28,307,910 

1971- 72 17,961,000 11,004,137 28,965,137 

1972- 73 15,891,173 9,282,288 25,173,461 

1973- 74 14,042,485 8,469,606 22,512,091 

1974- 75 11,583,854 5,643,313 17,227,167 

1975- 76 12,142,000 6,173,000 18,315,000 



Continued on next page 
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P K k Canned Cennwi Total 

Y#ar Pineapple Pineapple Pineapple 

Fruit Juice and Juice 

(actual cun) (actual cases) 



19 - 6 .77 12,159,814 7,294,530 19,454,344 

1977-78 12,482,000 8,403,000 20,885,000 

197 8.79 11,142,000 7,386,000 18,528,000 

19 79- 80 10,930,000 7,699,000 18,629,000 

19 80- 81 9,918,000 8,114,000 18,032,000 

19 81- 82 9,759,000 7,997,000 17,756,000 



Source: 1973 Pineapple Fact Book. Hawai'i (Honolulu: The Pineapple Growers' 
Association of Hawai'i, 1973), p. 18; Pineapple Growers' Association of Hawai'i 
Bulletin No. 1295, Noventoer 15, 1977; The State of Hawai'i Data Book 1986 p. 589. 
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tmS ST/U UN£MPloy£D WH£N THE WW $TART£D . , . . BUTT FJGOREP THAT IT 
VMS NO PROBLEM S/A/C£ I IMS BOUND TO 0O W PATRiOTtC DUTY. 
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j m$a> MY PHYSICAL W/THWm COLORS 
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EPISODE VIII 

The inpact of World War II on Hawai'i was dramatic. In a brief 
four years (1940-1944), the population of Hawai'i doubled as over 
400,000 military personnel were stationed in Hawai'i. Hawai'i became 
a military canp. Enormous strains were placed on the available 
resources in Hawai'i. Over night, Hawai'i had to redirect its 
resources from peace-time use to the war effort. 

Some businesses totally converted to war tasks. For example the 
entire tuna boat fleet owned by Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd. was 
commissioned to patrol duty, its yard performed repairs; its cannery 
was converted to an assembly plant? and its warehouse was leased to 
the Army. 

Sugar and pineapple plantations too were affected by the war 
effort because plantations loaned men and materials to the armed 
forces and provided housing for troops. Despite an all-out government 
urge to increase the production of sugar and pineapple, the number of 
plantation laborers steadily declined and school children were 
recruited to work in the fields. 

Shortages were evident everywhere. Housing was desperately 
short. Many families crowded into a single house. Some lived in 
garages or in shacks made of packing boxes. Some lived in the open. 
Rents soared and in 1941 rent control was implemented. 
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Because of huge military and civilian payrolls, demand for nearly 
everything escalated. Severe limitations on supply occurred because 
most available shipping capacity was directed to military use, and 
price control over all commodities was implemented in 1942. 

The lack of shipping raised concerns about food supply in 
Hawai'i. Even before the War, Hawai'i had become increasingly 
dependent on outside sources. Attempts were made to raise food on 
plantations during the War, but were not successful. More successful 
were the many individual plots in community gardens and home backyards 
— called Victory Gardens — which produced impressive quantities of 
produce. 

Gasoline and tires were rationed, making it difficult for people 
to travel. Likewise, business deliveries were curtailed. 

In short, business was not as usual during the War. Nor was 
business "as usual" after the War. America had learned a lesson about 
the value of military preparedness from Per rl Harbor, and as part of 
its international defense establishment Hawai'i became the cornerstone 
of U.S. military might in the Pacific. Since World War II, defense 
spending has grown to become the second largest industry in Hawai'i. 
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EPISODE VIII QUESTIONS 

What happened to the population of Hawai'i during World War II? 

In the narrative portion of this episode, we mention that 
shortages were evident everywhere'' during World War II. Explain 
EL e 5 y ' 2X1 tBrm ° f su PP 1 y ^ demand, how thes- shortages came 



Below are six fictitious newspaper headlines. In each case there 
has been a change in supply or demand that has caused the price 
to change. For each headline, specify whether the change in 
price is due to a change in supply or a change in demand. 

a. "Orchid Crop on Big Island Ruined by High Winds — Orchid 
Prices Soar 11 



b * P^ic^flaTl'' 0f GUan ° FOUnd ^ m>Xianu Cave - Fertilizer 



c. '-Fire Sweeps Oregon and Washington - lumber Prices Skyrocket" 
d * Price^ t DoS'- DiSCOVer ^ Between Cancer-Manapua 



e. ^hipping strike Cuts off Hawai'i - Prices for Most Goods Go 



f. "Population Boom Hits Hawai'i — Land Prices Soar" 
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Aft), r HAT'S A/OTGOOO ZCOHOfitlC SENSE. W/TW PEACE , _ 
PRo$PERiTfi$ AMMO TNE CORNER. PEOPLE W/U HM£ 1 

more mon&to Sflem ikermu al$o/m£ shorter work 

WEEKS ANO MORE T/NfE FOR MCAT/ON. 




AlRTRAVEL W/U R£fiLACE Sfr/PSAM> W/U BE 
CHEAPER Am FASTER . 



WE CAN MAKE fi/AWA// /I MCAT/0A/ 
PARAOfSE. 
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jNStm Of Tattoo Parwrs m canopbn 

MUUMUO FMTOR/£$ 



m — 



MM 



DIRECT 




MCANL&MTo Became Horti- managers, 
tour gu/obs, wmmtmrn ^accountants. 




TGRSAT. BUT HOW? W *W HOW ABOUT /1 8*G PARADE To SHOW 



P£OPl£ 




Am $0 £U£AyoA/£ P/fCH££> IAS OA/VfE 
PREPARATIONS . Zl3t0lMVWA$A/A0£. . 




... AND P/OS (V£R£ BR0C/6HT '/M 
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EPISODE IX 



The visitor industry is presently the largest single export 
industry in Hawai'i. This is reflected by its remarkable growth since 
Hawai'i gained statehood in 1959. In that year, less than 250,000 
visitors came to Hawai'i. In 1985, 4.9 million visitors from all over 
the world visited these Islands, spending about $5 billion in 
Hawai'i. The expenditures, directly and indirectly, account for 
roughly one-third of our State 'e total income and employment. 

This remarkable history of growth was made possible in part by 
rising consumer income, and in part by declining air fares and travel 
times due to the introduction and extension of jet plane service since 

1959. 

This does not mean that there was no visitor industry before 
statehood. As early as 1830, there were a few rooming houses 
accommodating visitors, in the 1860s, regular steamship service began 
between Hawai'i and the U.S. mainland an already there were 
suggestions of the need for a first-class hotel, since private 
capital was lacking, the government built the first hotel, named "The 
Hawaiian", in 1872 on the present site of the Armed Services YMCA in 
downtown Honolulu, in the next 25 years, a number of other hotels 
f ollowed, among these were the Alexander Young (1903) , the Halekulani 
(1917), and Royal Hawaiian (1927). m 1886, over 2,000 visitors came 
to Hawai'i — in 1922, there were nearly 10,000. 
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Of course, all of these early visitors came by ship. It was not 
until 1936 that Pan American World Airways inaugurated its 
trans-Pacific air passenger service from the J.S, mainland to 
Hawai'i. But today, nearly all visitors come to Hawai'i by air. 
"Boat Day", which used to be a colorful and festive occasion, is gone 
forever. 

During World War II, the visitor industry was suspended as 
transportation and hotels were converted to military use. It was 
resided after the War; and between 1947 and statehood, the visitor 
industry in Hawai'i grew ten-fold. 

It is .important to note that of the 4.9 million visitors who 
visited our State in 1985, two-thiros (3.2 million) were from the U.S. 
mainle ri, and the rest were from foreign countries. Among the foreign 
visitors 855,000 came from Japan. 
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EPISODE IX QUESTIONS 



1. Name at least three reasons why the visitor industry began to 
flourish in Hawai'i after World War II. 



2. How many tourists came to Hawai'i in 1985? Of this number, how 
many were from the U.S. mainland and foreign countries? 



3. Do you think the first Aloha Day Parade was a good thing for the 
visitor industry? Can you think of other events that are held 
during the year in order to help attract visitors? 



4. Why do so few tourists come to Hawai'i by boat today? 



The following question relates to the table entitled "Visitors and 
Visitor Expenditures: 1922~1985' ? . 



5. Between 1922 and 1934 , the total number of visitors to Hawai'i 
rose steadily for while, then fell dramatically. When did the 
decline begin? How do you account for this rise and fall? 
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VISITORS AND VISITOR EXPENDITURES 
1922-1985 

Visitors Staying Overnight or Longer 



Visitor 

Year Total Westbound 2 Eastbound 3 Expenditures' 



1922 9 , 676 8 # 493 1 ,183 $ 4 ( 400 ( 000 

1923 12,021 10,699 1,322 5,500,000 

1924 12,468 11,311 1,157 5,700,000 

1925 15,193 13,689 1,504 7,200,000 

1926 16,762 15,177 1,585 8,000,000 

1927 17,451 15,693 1,758 8,200,000 

1928 19,980 18,275 1,705 9,200,000 

1929 22,190 20,041 2,149 10,300,000 

1930 18,651 16,995 1,656 8,700,000 

1931 15,780 14,332 1,448 6,900,000 

1932 10,370 9,464 906 4,100,000 

1933 10,111 9,345 766 3,800,000 

1934 16,161 14,841 1,320 6,300,000 

1935 19,933 18,030 1,903 7,900,000 

1936 22,199 20,039 2,160 8,900,000 

1937 21,987 19,489 2,498 9,500,000 

1938 23,043 20,853 2,190 10,200,000 

, 1939 24,390 21,737 2,653 11,000,000 

1940 25,373 23,369 2,004 1 2,000,000 

1941 31,846 30,425 1,421 16,400,000 

1942-45 War Years visitor industry suspended. 

1946 15,000 * * 6,300,000 

1947 25,000 * * 12,100,000 

1948 36,397 * * 18,900,000 

1949 34,386 * * 17,700,000 

1950 46,593 * * 24,200,000 

1951 51,565 47,634 3,931 28,980,000 

1952 60,539 54,618 5,921 32,800,000 

1953 80,346 72,152 8,194 42,600,000 

1954 91,289 81,388 9,901 48,900,000 

1955 109,798 98,105 11,693 55,000,000 

1956 133,815 114,813 19,002 65,000,000 

1957 168,829 141,513 27,311 77,600,0' 0 

1958 171,588 139,984 31,604 82,700,000 

1959 243,216 207,645 35,571 109,000,000 

1960 296,517 250,795 45,722 131,000,000 

1961 319,807 248, 540 71 ,267 137,000, 000 

1962 362,145 279,625 82,520 154,000,000 

1963 429,140 332,680 96,460 186,000,000 



Continued on next page 
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„ , Visitor 

YCar Total Westbound 2 EastiW Expenditures! 



New Series: 



JS "' 92S 460 ' 290 103,635 205,000,000 

2 £•£ 567,218 W1 ° 225 ' 0Oooo ° 

2? 835 ' 456 686 ' 886 "8,570 280,000,000 

1967 1.124,818 893,103 231 71 S ,on ™ ' 



893,103 231,715 380,000,000 

440,000,000 



550,000,000 
595,000,000 
705,000,000 
840,000,000 



1968 1,314,571 1,015,844 298 727 

1969 1,527,012 1,181,029 345,983 

1 970 1,798,591 1,377,756 420,835 

19? 1 1,818,944 1,430,325 388,619 

1 972 2,244,377 1,782,737 461 640 

JS 2,067,861 563 ' 091 

9 9 ' 4 ' 7 ^' 489 ^l"' 620 601,869 1,225,000,000 

™ 2 '?f' 105 W.417 621,688 1,360,000 000 

£ I'™'™ 2 ' 551 ' 601 668^50 ,,640,000 000 

,Z A 2 ' 7 "' 312 67 °' 355 1.845,000,000 

™ 3 'f°' 309 3 ,030,999 639,310 2,146,000,000 

S I'Z'Z 3,139,455 82M76 2 .537 000 COO 

£ 3 ' W6 '1 32 **,372 2,875,000,000 

S 'LI'" 3 2 ' W ' 791 959 ' 832 3,200,000,000 

^ ' 2 "' 2 i 3 ' 278 ' 525 '64,400 3,700,000,000 

]Z 'f' 105 3 ' 3 ' 6 ' 115 971 '"° 3,974,000,000 

£ 3 ' 721 '3«0 1.134,200 4,582 000 000 

1985 4 ' M5 ' 110 3,708,610 1,175,500 . 4,900,000,000 

J 



deludes expenditures for trans-Pacific transportation. 
Arriving from the Mainland U.S. or Canada. 
3 Arriving from Asia or Oceania. 
*Not available. 

Source: Hawai ' i Visitors Bureau, Amual Research p^ rt (annual). 
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DIRECT INCOME FROM MAJOR EXPORT INDUSTRIES: 1958-1985 
(in millions of dollars.) 



Value f production 



Total for 
four major 
Year industries 



-958 613 

1959 676 

1960 720 

1961 771 

1962 766 

1963 839 

1964 879 

1965 

1966 1,076 

1967 1,255 

1968 1,331 

1969 1,^80 

1970 1,561 

19/1 1,758 

1972 1,914 

1973 2,226 

1974 'W27 

1975 2,846 

1976 3,076 

1977 3,320 

1978 3,750 

1979 4.311 

1980 5,013 

1981 5,195 

1982 5,951 

1083 6,451 

1984 7,092 

1985 7,415 





Fresh and 




Wici t*fir ^ 
V 1 b 1 VUI 


Rcw sugar 


processed 


Defense 


& molasses 


pineapple 


expenditures 


AvnAnHl t*i if* AC 

expcnui vui co 


98.0 


130.1 


301 .7 


a? 


122.9 


128.3 


316.0 


109 

1 UT 


118.4 


119.4 


351 .4 


i j i 


136.5 


117.5 


T "tr\ Ci 

3/9.9 


i .j f 


149.3 


115.0 


348.0 




181.7 


123.7 


347.5 


1AA 
1 oo 


154.6 


126.9 


392.6 


CKJJ 


165.7 


126,7 


430.2 


CCD 


179.6 


127.7 


488.4 


Ton 
cou 


180.3 


133.3 


561 .4 




189.1 


127.5 


574.6 


a An 
hhU 


179.0 


125.4 


625.9 


ccn 


187.8 


138.6 


639.4 


enc 
jyj 


202.9 


141.4 


708.8 


f UD 


184.7 


145.4 


744.2 




222.2 


142.4 


840.9 


1,020 


676.6 


127.1 


897.9 


1,225 


366.1 


136.7 


982.8 


1,360 


257.0 


144.5 


1,034.2 


1,640 


226.8 


161.6 


1,086.6 


1,845 


285.2 


162.8 


1,155.5 


2,146 


345.7 


206.4 


1,221.8 


2,537 


594.1 


226.5 


1,317.4 


2,875 


327.9 


217.6 


1,449.3 


3,200 


351.5 


206.0 


1,693.4 


3,700 


410.2 


219.0 


1,848.2 


3,974 


393.0 


249.6 


1,867.2 


4,582 


340.8 


222.5 


1,951.8 


4,900 



direct visitor expenditures : n Hawai'i, exclusive of transpacific 
transportation and expenditures of carriers and crew. 

Source: Hawai'i Crop and Liv stock Reporting Service, Statistics of_HjfflBH«L 
Agriculture (annual) and records; First Hawaiian Bank, Research and Planr : .g 
Division ""records; data supplied to OPED by armed forces; Hawaii Visit -s Bureau, 
198S Annual Research Report, p. 1, and records. 



POPULATION OF HAWAII 1778 TO 1985 



Estimate or Census State of Island of Island of Island of I&'and of Island of Island cf 



D8te 



Howai 'i 



1778-1779 

1823 

1831 

1378 

1910 

1940 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985* 



O'ahu 



Hawai 1 i 



Haui 



250,000 50,000 



145,000 
129,814 
57,985 
191,874 
422,770 
632,772 



34,000 
29,745 
20,236 
81,993 
257,696 
500,394 



769,913 630,497 
964,691 762.534 
1,05^,900 814,600 



'v5,700 
17,034 
5^382 
73,276 
61,332 
6 

109,200 



35,062 
12,109 
28,623 
46,919 
35,717 
38,691 
62,8:>3 
76,600 



Kaho'oLawe 



80 

0 
2 
1 

0 
0 

(J 

0 



Estimates for 17/8-177V and 1823, partial census*'- (an m,, pl-iwrteiJ by estimates ; v< 
for 1850 to 1970. 



I. ana ' 



1,200 
?14 
131 

, no 

2,1 i f J 

; Mi9 

2,200 



:iv.loka' i 



6 000 

.' jai 

1.7T 
5,:>40 
5,023 
5,<?61 

6,510 



Jlnnd of Island of 
-u'ja'i • ihau 



10,947 
5,634 
23 , 744 

y>,636 
27,922 
<>9,524 
38,856 
44,600 



1,080 
177 
208 
182 
254 
237 
226 
1H0 



rwK'l 



".«'S, nnd official censuses 



* Provisional estimates as of July 1, W> l j. 
Source: Hawai ' i DepGrtiornt of Pluming f*ivJ Ronosnu urvetofAi,..; Tup v« . : o< iton ? Dntn n 
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